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Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 


after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 


















































due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ““Bakery-Proved”* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved” Flours. 
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1° WHEN YOU mix your own’ |* WHEN YOU use Pillsbury Bakery 
ingredients, quality of finished Mixes, quality of finished goods 
goods is affected by: is protected by: 
© Imperfect blending of e ——— blending of 
ingredients. SgPORTONES. 
a ‘ © Rigid testing of all the mix 
© Variation in quality of ingredients by Pillsbury. 
ingredients. ea leith ; 
: : ; @ Elimination of errors in 
@ Mistakes in scaling. scaling and blending. 
When quality varies, you’re in Uniform quality means satisfied 
danger of losing customers... customers... profitable business 
o and profits! ‘ | g for you! 
— oc € 

















See your Pillsbury salesman or your jobber about a trial order of 
Pillsbury Bakery Mixes...under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


Don't overlook PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
...for CAKES... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLsBuRY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 














Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


5,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





"There is no room for the old-fashioned 
in the speeded-up tempo of industry today . . . either in 
baking or milling. You’ll find AMERICAN FLOURS 
as modern as the newest planes that fly ...equal to 
meeting today’s rigorous shop conditions and producing 
the smooth, fresh-textured loaf demanded today. For 
AMERICAN FLOURS are backed by the newest and 
finest in production equipment and methods. 


O 
arican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
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HERE is careful planning behind 

the quality of IMPERIAL flour .. . 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest 
survey of farms near our buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 


wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as | 
simple as 1-2-3... 





1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 








2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar | 
rangements for this. 





Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at 4% less than store 
price. 


3. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 








Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 


Bemis 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 








Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 
about Bemis Cotton Bags 
for flour. 
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Higher Aim 


KELLY’S FAMOUS is no ordinary flour ... it has a quality 
standing and reputation all its own. KELLY’S FAMOUS 
standards are higher . . . we try, not to make more KELLY’S 
FAMOUS, but always to make it better. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


ee OTCHIEI ANSON, RAN SAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Flours that cost too little often cost too 
much. POLAR BEAR keeps faith with its 
bakers by giving the finest bread results at 
all times. POLAR BEAR is always worth 


its price, 


Founded by 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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When Joe Falcaro was a little boy of nine, he worked 
in a bowling alley setting up pins for three dollars a 
week. Although some famous bowlers patronized 
that bowling academy, the chesty little Italian boy 
soon began to believe that he could beat most of 
them. So to learn the game, he would sneak back to 
the alleys after the place was closed and practice 
bowling all night. At the age of fifteen, Joe Falcaro 
decided to strike out for bowling fame and fortune. 
He challenged Jimmy Smith, then recognized as the 
world’s bowling champion, to a match. Smith ac- 
cepted the match for a sizeable wager, but was out- 
raged to discover that his opponent was a skinny 
little runt in short pants. The world champion felt 
even more outraged when that amazing 15-year-old 
beat him! 

That victory made Falcaro a bowling sensation over- 
night! And today, at the age of fifty, he still is one of 
the world’s greatest bowlers. He never has been 
beaten in a challenge match of forty games or more. 
And he is the only bowler in history to have bowled 


‘AR gue § PERFORMANC; CouNtTSs:°° 


not HER 


SPORTS STORY 





sixty perfect games . . . and for a bowler to roll a 
perfect 300-game in big-time competition is the 
equivalent of a major league pitcher hurling a no- 
hit game! 

Yes, in bowling or baking . . . perfection is no trifle! 
When it comes to baking, your customers expect 
perfection, not just now and then, but in every boat, 
every day! That’s why it will pay you sales and 
profit dividends to use a Commander-Larabee flour 
in your own shop. You take no chances on seasonal 
variations in fermentation and mixing time with 
these finer flours . . . every bag gives you the same 
scientifically controlled performance, without costly 
changes in production timing. You'll be sure of uni- 
form high volume loaves with the smoother texture 
and finer grain that stamps them as quality products 
. . . products that bring old customers back again 
and add new buyers every day. Give the Commander- 
Larabee flour of your choice a performance-test in 
your own shop . . . see for yourself the difference it 
can make! 





See —— 
Sig SC ommander-Larabee Milling Company 
RAO GENERAL OFFICES ss MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Editorial ... 


The ARBA 





ASBE MEETING: Quality of product was the 


Convention 








NE of the most valuable assets the baking 
(ae enjoys today is the number of 
strong trade associations ready to help the in- 
dustry generally and the individual baker particu- 
larly. 

The baker appreciates the assistance of these 
groups in his fight to stay ahead of rising costs, 
increasing government controls, and restrictions 
on his right to produce baked foods that are vital 
in making this nation as well-fed, and consequent- 
ly as healthy as possible. 

The particular association representing the 
retail baker in the spotlight of national affairs 
today is the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. The com- 
ing convention of this group, 
scheduled for Pittsburgh, May 
6-8, is expected to give the 
retailer a discussion of com- 
ing problems in defense mo- 
bilization and business that 
he could not get from any other group. 

Restrictions on supplies and uncertainty about 
the future will affect the baker’s profits in direct 
ratio to their effect on the consumer. 

It is evident that the successful baker under 
present-day conditions is the informed baker— 
the businessman who knows what to expect in 
the way of material and manpower shortages, and 
who uses his trade associations to keep him up 
to date on changes in the picture during the year. 





A valuable array of legal, merchandising, and 
technical talent will be available to the baker 
attending the ARBA convention. According to 
Louis A. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the national retailers’ association, “The 
retail baker who attempts to chart a lone course 
through the perilous business sea of the future 
is taking unnecessary chances with his own and 
his industry’s future.” 

“It is obvious that such problems as taxes, 
manpower shortages and possible ingredient and 
equipment shortages, are over-all, nation-wide 
problems that require cooperative discussion and 
united action on the part of all retail bakers if 
they are to carry on their businesses without con- 
stantly recurring alarms and confusions. And it is 
equally clear that up-to-the-minute information 
on such matters as new and improved methods of 
production, sales and merchandising will help 
those bakers who attend the convention to solve 
their practical problems in the immediate pres- 
ent,” Mr. Dudt pointed out as he invited all 
retail bakers to attend next month’s convention. 

In a news story appearing on page 11 of this 
issue, the program of the coming convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America is 
described. A glance at the informative and busi- 
ness-building features scheduled should convince 
any retailer that he will return from the ARBA 
convention better fitted to cope with times that 
have become normal in their abnormality. 


Stuck in His Own Molasses 


T is always a pleasure to be able to report 

that a food crank is in trouble. Retribution 
seems to be a long time catching up with some 
of them, and generally it isn’t as bad as they 
deserve, but ultimately most of them, to freshen 
up an ancient phrase, are hoist by their own 
petards. In this case the faddist, by way of amus- 
ing variety, is smeared by his own treacle. 


A few months ago there was occasion to men- 
tion, on this page, a “health” book called ‘‘Look 
Younger, Live Longer,” written by Gayelord Haus- 
er and condensed into a literary pill by Reader’s 
Digest. We quoted from it this nutritional nugget: 


* vf 
Next Month... 


@® VERSATILE QUICK BREADS again 
will be the formula feature by A. J. Van- 
der Voort, technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker, tn the May issue. As he points 
out in this issue, quick breads look good, 
taste good, are “sales magnets” for the 
bakery and are profitable in themselves. 
Next month’s feature will contain more 
than 20 quick bread formulas, which the 
enterprising baker can use to pep up his 
whole merchandising program. 


@® THE WORKER SUPPLY likely will 
become tighter and tighter, as selective 
service and war industries siphon off 
manpower from the civilian pool. In the 
May issue of The American Baker Austin 
M. Fisher, chairman, Fisher & Rudge, 
Inc.. New York management consulting 
firm, outlines a personnel plan that will 
keep your bakery humming in the months 
ahead. 


@ FOUR STATES are participating in 
the Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
April 29-May 2. Reports of the sessions 
there will appear in the May issue of 
The American Baker. 














“I (Gayelord Hauser) advocate the use of 
whole-grain flours and cereals instead of devital- 
ized or so-called ‘enriched’ varieties. Breads and 
cereals formerly were dependable sources of Vita- 
min E and the B Vitamins. No Vitamin E and 
only two of the 16 or more B vitamins are added 
to devitalized bread ironically publicized as ‘en- 
riched.’ What strange mathematics—to take away 
16 and add only two, and call the result ‘enriched.’ 
White, bleached flour is void of life-giving ele- 
ments and should be plainly marked ‘devitalized,’ 
not ‘enriched.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hauser from time to time has in similar 
vein paid his disrespects to flour and bread. Also, 
it now appears, he has not only been marketing 
his book, which offers a diet of brewer’s yeast, 
yogurt, wheat germ and blackstrap molasses as 
the alimentary road to perfect health, but has 
made available for those who would look younger 
and live longer a supply of blackstrap molasses. 
Alas, the other day in Rochester, N.Y., agents of 
the Food and Drug Administration seized 108 


’ quarts of this molasses along with 25 copies of 


his book. The molasses was taken on a misbrand- 
ing charge growing out of the author’s assertions 
in the book that blackstrap would prevent consti- 
pation, heart trouble and neuritis, and that it 
would induce sleep and help grow hair. 


Supporting his advice to the baking industry 
to become more research-minded in an era of 
rapidly developing research-mindedness, George 
H. Coppers, president of the National Biscuit Co., 
makes this provocative statement: “As expendi- 
tures for research increase by leaps and bounds, 
the rate of industrial change likewise accelerates. 
Both the birth rate and the death rate of prod- 
ucts the public consumes are climbing at a ter- 
rific rate. The life expectancy of a single product 
grows shorter every day.” Bread has had a long 
life. It has changed much in substance but little 
in form. Probably, therefore, it has a reasonably 
good remaining expectancy. Nevertheless, » Mr. 
Coppers thinks there is plenty of room for change 
—all of it in the right direction and in the best 
interest both of the loaf and of the eater thereof. 


x4 


thread that stitched together the reports present- 
ed at the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago last month. As 
usual, the meeting sessions struck a note of se- 
rious application to the job at hand, as a long 
list of prominent speakers probed into a long 
list of technical, promotional and merchandising 
subjects. An index to the meeting coverage fol- 
lows. 


I FI oo ices esi omnceen's 14 
BN I ob. 62 acinscesnindtanine 15 
ASBE Meeting Sidelights ............ 15 
On the Photographic Scene .......... 16 
Baked Goods Display ................ 63 
AIB Alumni Banquet ................ 66 


CONTROLS DISCUSSED: The Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee met with Office of Price 
Stabilization officials recently to discuss controls 
as they affect the industry. The bakery group, in 
discussing possible OPS orders, basically asked 
for an order which provides for a percentage 
mark-up to which could be added dollars and 
cents increased ingredient costs. The committee 
also asked for relief for segments of the industry 
now caught in a price control jam, but OPS 
officials later expressed doubt that any concession 
can be made at this time. Details on page 10 


ACTION ON STANDARDS: Issuance of federal 
standards of identity for bread and rolls is ex- 
pected by mid-spring. A statement from the Food 
and Drug Administration states that its objective 
in issuing the planned standards is to “exclude 
ingredients of questionable safety or usefulness; 
to discourage representations that bread contains 
such ingredients as butter, eggs, honey, milk, 


raisins, vitamins, minerals or soy flour unless 
these ingredients are present in worthwhile 
amounts... .” Details on page 11 


ARBA CONVENTION: Bakers attending the an- 
nual convention of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America in Pittsburgh May 6-8 will get up-to- 
the-minute information on charting their way 
through the current jungle of price ceilings, wage 
controls, shortages and taxes. That is the promise 
of Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, 
ARBA president, who reports that “all signs point 
to the finest convention we have ever held.” 

Details on page 11 


MARKET REPORT: Wheat and flour prices in 
early April were closely tied to the progress of the 
winter wheat crop, according to George L. Gates, 
market editor of The American Baker. Reports of 
heavy damage to the crop resulted in price 
advances, and further news on developments prob- 
ably will dominate market swings for a time. 
War news, meanwhile, took a lesser market role, 
while potential export demand promised to be- 
come a more important price factor. 

Details on page 12 

(Further Spotlight Comment on Page 58) 


w Ww 
This Month... 





Flour Market Review .......... Page 12 
Questions and Answers ........ Page 18 
WRENN oic'p sce see's vcicweivs Pages 20, 21 
Merchandising, Advertising and 

WO ocatecaigzare sie ou Pages 26, 27, 30, 31 
Successful Selling ............. Page 31 
BM SD oon ince vavsiens Page 34 
Worth Looking Into .......... Page 38 
Ringing the Baker’s Doorbell ...Page 42 


In the Industry Spotlight....Pages 9, 58 





Crusts and Crumbs ............ Page 60 
Convention Calendar .......... Page 69 
Index to Advertisers ........... Page 80 
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Industry, OPS Confer on Controls 





BASE PERIOD, CLIMBING COSTS 
we) POSE PROBLEMS UNDER GCPR 





No Bakery Price Ceiling Order Expected at Present— 
Formula for Regulation Particularly Suited 
to Baking Industry Sought 


WASHINGTON—The special sub- 
committee of the Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee to the Office of 
Price Stabilization met here the week 
of April 2 with Harold D. LeMar, 
chiet of the bakery section of OPS, 
to study several phases of price con- 
trol affecting bakers. 

The group met with Mr. LeMar and 
his consulting aide, Walter Dietz, to 
prepare methods of relieving the bak- 
ing industry from two major prob- 
lems which arise under the provisions 
of the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion. 

The first of these problems is that 
of adjustment of frozen base period 
prices under the GCPR for bread and 
cake bakers, which is said by officials 
to be generally regional in its effects. 
For example, in the New York City 
area certain bakers who did not raise 
prices found themselves with an un- 
duly low price level after the appli- 
cation of the GCPR and without any 
provisions in that regulation to re- 
lieve them of a hardship condition. 

Baking trade representatives de- 
clare that this unequitable situation 
has already forced two bakers into 
financial bankruptcy which might 
have been either postponed or total- 
ly avoided had they been able to ob- 
tain price relief. 

The second condition, actually part 
and parcel of the first is that of re- 
lief from the mounting cost of con- 
tainers and wrapping material, which 
has advanced substantially. But the 
GCPR provides no means of pass- 
through on these materials. 

According to OPS officials, the task 
force will attempt to devise a com- 
mon ground of adjustment for these 
common conditions which now exist 
under the GCPR. 

It is not believed, even in bakery 
circles of OPS, that bakery price 
ceiling order along the lines of for- 
mer OPA order MPR 319 can be ap- 
proved at this time, due to the fact 
that wheat and flour are still selling 
under the minimum parity provisions 
of the Defense Act of 1950. 

However, bakery officials think that 
an amendment to the GCPR which 
covers hardship adjustments may 
find favorable attention at the front 
office of OPS. 

This approach to the problem, how- 
ever, seems to involve the baking in- 
dustry in red tape and would require 
approval of all other divisions of the 
OPS. It is seen that no general 
hardship provision could be approved 
unless the whole of OPS industry and 


NEW MEXICO ENRICHMENT 
BILL VETOED 


SANTA FE, N.M.—Gov. Edwin L. 
Mechem has vetoed a bill passed by 
the New Mexico legislature which 
would have set mineral and vitamin 
content of flour used by bakeries in 
baking bread. 


legal divisions approved such an 
amendment. 

Three new OPS regulations insti- 
tuting a flexible mark-up system on 
food price controls are not expected 
to affect the baking industry directly 
since bread and most other fresh 
baked foods except cookies all ex- 
pressly excluded from the list of 
major grocery items covered by the 
new regulations. 

Baked foods and other items not 
grouped under the percentage mark- 
up plan will remain under the general 
price regulation issued Jan. 26. 

The baking industry advisory com- 
mittee is primarily concerned with 
developing a formula for a regulation 
particularly suited to the needs of 
the baking industry. Permission for 
the industry to make periodic adjust- 
ments in selling price, if ingredient 
costs rise further are in mind. 

The following members of the bak- 
ing industry advisory group met with 
OPS officials: Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn.; John Benkert, Benkert Bak- 
eries, Long Island City, N.Y.; C. Ev- 
erett Casto, Ward Baking Co.; Edwin 
G. White, White Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, and Howard B. Cunningham, 
National Biscuit Co., New York. 





The industry advisory group was 
established with a view to providing 
adequate representation from all seg- 
ments of the baking industry, as well 
as sufficient geographic distribution. 

The industry members who were 
invited to become members of the 
committee are, according to an Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. bulletin: (multi- 
state) R. K. Stritzinger, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; C. E. Casto, 
Ward Baking Co., New York; George 
L. Morrison, General Baking Co., 
New York. 

Wholesale bread: Harold W. Kil- 
patrick, Kilpatrick’s Bakery, San 
Francisco; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter- 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; 
John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
San Antonio, Texas; John T. Mc 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
and Arthur Vos, Jr., the Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver. 

Wholesale cake: Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake’ Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; 
Ernest L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. 

House-to-house: Wm. J. Coad, Jr., 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, and Edwin G. 
White, White Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis; (wholesale pie) F. W. Bir- 
kenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark; (Specialty bakers) Morris 
Messing, Messing Bakeries, Brooklyn; 
(Chain stores) Edward Eschenroeder, 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati; (Biscuit and cracker) 
Howard B. Cunningham, National 
Biscuit Co., New York, and J. S. 
Vander Heide, Holland - American 
Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
(Pretzel) David Becker, Becker Bak- 
eries, Baltimore, Md.; (Retail) John 
Benkert, Benkert’s Bakery, Long 
Island, N.Y., and K. G. Patterson, 
Quality Bakery Asheville, N.C.; (Re- 
tail-multi-unit) Thomas L. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Detroit. 


Control Developments Affecting Bakers 


* * * 


* * * 


Recent Changes in Price Regulations Outlined 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization has made price 
regulation changes recently which 
affect baked goods to some extent 
and also affect products used by 
bakers. 

Amendment 7 to the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation sets up a rule 
for fractions of a cent resulting in 
price ceilings after pass-through in- 
creases are determined. Under this 
rule, bakers will drop remaining frac- 
tions if they are less than a half cent. 
If the fraction remaining after a re- 
calculation is a half cent or more, 
it will be increased to the nearest 
higher cent. 

Amendment 7 also specifically re- 
moves the price control exemption 
from any agricultural commodity 
when the producer price reaches par- 
ity or its equivalent. The amendment 
provides for automatic removal from 
the exemption list of any farm com- 
modity within five days after the 
Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the price has equaled 
or exceeded the minimum legal ceil- 
ing level. 

The amendment also establishes a 
new base period for determining price 
ceilings for farm commodities re- 
moved from the exempt list. The ap- 


plicable base period will be the five- 
week period preceding removal of the 
exemption. 

There is no change in the provi- 
sion that the pass-through arrange- 
ment for processed products ceases 
when a listed commodity is deleted 
from the exemption list. 

The change provided by Amend- 
ment 7 is not expected to have any 
immediate effect on bakers, however, 
since no additional farm products 
have broken through the parity level 
recently. 

Future Delivery 


Another regulation change which 
can affect products used by bakers 
is made in Amendment 6 to the 
GCPR. The change allows sellers to 
offer a commodity or service for fu- 
ture delivery at the ceiling price in 
effect at the time of delivery or, if 
a fixed price is specified, at the fixed 
price or the ceiling price in effect 
at the time of delivery, whichever 
is higher. 

OPS officials said the action was 
taken so that offers and contracts to 
sell for future delivery would not be 
impeded while “tailored” regulations 
for specific industries were being pre- 
pared. Such tailored regulations, it 

(Continued on page 71) 


Baking Industry 
Protests Boost 
in Express Rates 


WASHINGTON—tTraffic men and 
other baking industry representatives 
from several leading baking firms in 
the East appeared here March 29 to 
protest the request of the Railway 
Express Agency for increased rates, 

The express company has asked 
that, pending a decision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (which 
held the hearing and which will ap- 
prove or disapprove the request) a 
25% rate boost be granted on all 
shipmerts. 

Basically the express agency asks 
that bakery products be removed 
from the commodity rate category 
now available and that they be put 
on second class rates. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this 
would mean that bakery goods and 
products shipped by express would 
move at the second class rate of 75%. 

Not only would the _ express 
agency’s appeal for a higher rating 
on bakery goods be in effect, but the 
express agency also asks that the 
basic rate be boosted to from $1 to 
$2 cwt., which adds considerably to 
the new impost the express agency 
would place on the baking industry. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Legislation on 
Labeling of Bread 
Introduced in House 


WASHINGTON—Another attempt 
to write into law rigid and complete 
requirements for the labeling of 
bread and statements on labels of 
the addition of chemical additives 
has been started by Rep. A. L. Miller 
(R., Neb.) with the introduction of 
HR-3256 and HR-3257. 

This initiative by the Nebraska 
congressman is seen as an infringe- 
ment on the prerogatives of the chair- 
man of the Delaney committee (Rep. 
John J. Delaney, D., N.Y.) investi- 
gating the use of chemicals in food 
started in the last session of Con- 
gress. 

In trade circles it is thought that 
the labeling bill which Mr. Miller 
sponsors is beyond the requirements 
which the FDA officials themselves 
have required under their adminis- 
trative authority. They have consist- 
ently rejected complete labeling of 
bread and bakery goods to the ex- 
tent that the Miller bill would pro- 
vide. 

Congress has already approved an 
additional appropriation of $75,000 
to carry on the work of the Delaney 
committee, which will resume hear- 
ings on the subject of chemicals 
in foods starting April 19. The first 
witnesses at the renewed hearing 
probably will be officials from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, who 
alleged at the earlier hearings that 
the baking industry had reduced its 
use of animal and vegetable short- 
ening in bread. It is expected that 
USDA officials may revise their for- 
mer testimony. 
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Harold F. Fiedler 


ABA Appoints 
Harold F. Fiedler 
as New Secretary 


CHICAGO—The appointment of 
Harold F. Fielder, executive secre- 
tary of the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia, as secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn., has been an- 
nounced by Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., president of the ABA. 
Mr. Fiedler assumed his new duties 
April 1. 

Mr. Fiedler served as the first sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. from 1932 to 1937, during which 
time the organization became one of 
the outstanding state associations in 
the nation. 

He went to Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
in the merchandising department in 
1937, later joining the W. E. Long 
Co. in merchandising and sales pro- 
motion, working with bakers from 
Maine to Texas. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


ARBA Ready for “Finest” Annual 
Meeting in Pittsburgh, May 6-8 


Born in Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mr. Fied- 
ler attended the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, receiving a Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1928. He joined 
the Gorham Co. in Providence, R.I., 
on graduation, later going to Black 
Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., in its 
merchandising departments. 

He was appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia in 1942. He was elected 
president of the Philadelphia Trade 
Association Executives in January, 
1951, serving in 1948 as president of 
the Graphic Arts Trade Association 
Executives. 

The office of secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. has been vacant 
since the death of Tom Smith last 
October. 

“The selection of Mr. Fiedler as our 
secretary was made by the executive 
committee after extensive investiga- 
tions,” Mr. Baur said. “We feel we 
are indeed fortunate in obtaining the 
services of a man not only with an 
excellent background of trade asso- 
ciation experience but one who also 
has an intimate knowledge of the 
baking industry. 

“Mr. Fiedler will, we know, be able 
to assist materially in building the 
American Bakers Assn. to even high- 
er levels of service to the industry, 
in helping expand our services and 
in general, contributing to our ever 
present campaign to strengthen our 
national association.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERIE MASTER BAKERS 
REACTIVATE ASSOCIATION 


ERIE, PA.—The Erie Master Bak- 
ers’ Guild was reactivated at a re- 
cent meeting in Mader’s Bakery. 

James Hill, proprietor of the Cake 
Box Bakery, was elected president, 
and James Severance was named sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Hill said the 
reactivated association will launch a 
promotional campaign to stimulate 
increased interest in baked goods. 
The program will seek to convince 
housewives it is more economical to 
buy baked goods than bake them at 
home. 





(See Editorial on Page 9) 


CHICAGO—“All signs point to the 
finest convention the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America has ever held,” 
Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the ARBA, said 
in a recent letter to the membership 
of the retail bakers association. 


Mr. Dudt, pointing out that there 
has never been a time when the 


ARBA’s _ slogan, 
“Looking and 
Planning Ahead 


in 1951,” has been 
more vital to the 
successful con- 
duct of each 
member’s individ- 
ual business, ex- 
tended an open invitation to bakers 
everywhere to attend the convention, 
scheduled for the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh May 6-8. 

The complete text of Mr. Dudt’s 
invitation follows: 

Fellow Bakers: 

Price controls. Wage _ controls. 
Shortages. Taxes. Never before has 
the retail baker been confronted with 
a more bewildering set of complexi- 
ties than those which he faces today 
in attempting to chart and maintain 
a prosperous course for his business. 

And yet the outlook actually is far 
from dark. Good management, im- 
proved machinery and methods, and 
modern selling techniques can not 
only help us to hold the ground we 
have already gained but, in fact, help 
us to make progress through the 
difficult years just ahead. 

For this reason, I earnestly urge 
every retail baker to attend this year’s 
convention in Pittsburgh, May 6-8. 
Here, at the William Penn Hotel, you 
will have the opportunity to talk 
over your problems with top men in 
the field . . . and to find out about 
the future plans of your association 
and how they concern you. 

All signs point to the finest con- 








Issuance of Standards for Bread in 


Sight; FDA Officials Explain Stand 


WASHINGTON—Final promulga- 
tion of the federal standards of iden- 
tity for bread and rolls is expected 
soon. 

Food and Drug Administration offi- 
cials are expected to send their final 
recommendations on the bread stand- 
ards to Oscar Ewing, head of the 
Federal Security Agency, for approv- 
al, within a short time. 

After receipt by Mr. Ewing, an- 
other month may elapse before the 
final standards are announced. 

In the meantime, FDA officials 
have issued a preliminary statement 
on the bread standards. Its purpose 
is to “quell misconceptions and mis- 
information as to what purpose will 
be accomplished with the issuance of 
standards for white bread,” food and 
drug officials say. 

According to its statement, FDA’s 
objective in issuing the planned 
bread standards is to “exclude ingre- 
dients of questionable safety or use- 
fulness; to discourage representa- 
tions that bread contains such ingre- 
dients as butter, eggs, honey, milk, 
raisins, vitamins, minerals or soy 


flour unless these ingredients are 
present in worthwhile amounts— 
amounts which would give consumers 
the benefits they have a right to ex- 
pect from the implied claims.” Offi- 
cials feel the standards may “bring 
order out of chaos” in the names 
under which various breads are sold 
and requiring that breads bear names 
which truthfully identify them. 

It appears from the FDA statement 
that misinformation has led some 
persons to believe or declare that the 
forthcoming standards would exclude 
interstate marketing of bread con- 
taining large quantities of soy flour. 
This is not the case, FDA states, but 
if white bread contains more than 
3% soy flour it cannot be labeled as 
such in interstate commerce. 

Under the forthcoming white bread 
standards there will be nothing to ex- 
clude the use of any amount of soy 
flour in bread but such bread cannot 
be labeled “white bread” but must 
be labeled as “other than white 
bread.” 

In making this preliminary and 
clarifying statement on white bread 


standards, FDA explains its legal po- 
sition under the law, which is to in- 
sure proper labeling; the presence of 
beneficial amounts of nutritional in- 
gredients and the absence of ex- 
traneous, questionable or dangerous 
ingredients. 

(Editor’s Note: Interested bakers 
may obtain the full text of the FDA’s 
statement clarifying its position, 
which it emphasizes is to aid the con- 
sumer in “knowing what she is get- 
ting,” from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C.) 

On the subject of soy flour in white 
bread, FDA says that not more than 
3% of soy flour is needed in making 
white bread for dusting. However, to 
add nutritional value a great deal 
more than 3% of soy flour is needed, 
and if the necessary larger quantity 
is added the color of the bread 
changes, making it impossible to la- 
bel such a bread white. 

No top limit is proposed on use of 
soy flour in bread but if such quan- 
tities are used the bread must be so 
labeled and it cannot be called white 
bread. 
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vention we have ever held—and we 
sincerely hope to see you there. 
Very truly yours, 
Louis J. Dudt, President. 

In addition to many prominent fig- 
ures in the retail bakers association 
scheduled to appear on the program, 
Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., will be a feature 
of the meeting with his address on 
“Our Unity of Purpose.” 

Mr. Dudt will be chairman of the 
May 7 session, which will include wel- 
comes by various association and po- 
litical figures, and the reports of 
ARBA activities. The keynote ad- 
dress will feature Philip A. Grau, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, speaking on “The Retail Bak- 
er’s Role in Our 1951 World.” 


Defense Program Featured 


The afternoon session May 7, with 
B. E, Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., as session chair- 
man, will spotlight the retailers’ part 
in the national defense program. Wil- 
lian A. Quinlan, ARBA Washington 
counsel, will explain the defense pro- 
gram. Philip Talbott, chief of the 
bakery section, Grain Branch, US. 
Department of Agriculture, will dis- 
cuss the possible availability of in- 
gredients, packaging material and op- 
erating supplies. 

Otto Berchtcld, Berchtold’s Bakery, 
Westwood, N.J., will be chairman of 
the morning session May 8 on better 
sales and merchandising methods. Mr. 
Baur will appear during this session. 

A. H. Burchfield, president of the 
Joseph Horne Co., will speak on ‘‘Re- 
tail Merchandising—Today and To- 
morrow.” His address will be fol- 
lowed by talks on sales training and 
salesgirl training, the election of new 
officers of the ARBA and the reports 
of committees. 


Retailers’ Luncheon Planned 


A luncheon is planned for the pres- 
idents and secretaries of all local and 
state associations at noon May 8, 
through the courtesy of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

R. F. Dunkelberger and Wendell 
Fleckenstein will be chairman and co- 
chairman of the afternoon session 
May 8. Joseph Machatschek, Machat- 
schek Bakery, St. Louis, will speak 
on wedding cake production, followed 
by John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Long Island City, N.Y., on bakery 
production management; William 
Thie, Cincinnati, on “How to Sell 
Decorated Cakes,” and William 
Schonleber, Aunt Jennies Bake Shops, 
Rochester, N.Y., on “Producing Cakes 
that Sell.” 

Charles Oswald, Oswald Baking 
Co., Chicago, will speak on frozen 
baked goods. 

Mr. Dunkelberger will act as mod- 
erator of a bakery production forum. 

Following closing remarks by the 
newly elected president, Albert Pleus, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, an 
allied advisory director of the ARBA, 
will be in charge of the closing cere- 
monies. 

Every day will be a “Ladies Day” 
during the convention. 

Mrs. E. W. Kollar, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and Mrs. 
Paul Palmer, co-chairman, have 
scheduled special sightseeing and 
shopping tours for the visiting ladies, 
and a program of social get-togeth- 
ers is being formulated. 
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Crop News Is Major Market Factor 





REPORTS OF WINTER WHEAT 
DAMAGE STRENGTHEN VALUES 





Big Losses Possible in Southwest; Long-Range Export 
Prospects Help Strengthen Futures; Flour Prices 
Up Slightly; Buying Curtailed 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


Wheat and flour prices in early 
April were closely linked to the prog- 
ress of the 1951 winter wheat crop 
in the Southwest, 
a relationship 
that may be ex- 
pected to contin- 
ue until accurate 
estimates of the 


crop. production 
can be made. 
War news, infla- 


tion and exports, 
of course, are 
still important 
market factors, 
though somewhat 
overshadowed at 
this time of the year by the south- 
western crop reports. The condition 
of the crop was termed critical by 
more than one observer early in 
April, and this factor probably more 
than any other resulted in stronger 
wheat price levels. Wheat futures 
were 4@7%¢ bu. above the early 
March levels, with the greatest gains 
made in the July and forward de- 
liveries at Kansas City and Chicago. 
Cash wheat in top protein categories 
climbed as much as 11¢ bu. at Kan- 
sas City. Flour prices were about the 
same or slightly stronger in early 
April, with part of the wheat ad- 
vance offset by an improved millfeed 
market. 


BUYING OF FLOUR 
REMAINS CAUTIOUS 

Very little flour buying was done 
in March, probably a normal follow- 
up to the heavy commitments made 
early in the year. Also, it was report- 
ed that because of a decline in sales 
of their products, bakers are finding 
that the supplies they purchased are 
lasting longer than they had expect- 
ed. Some also probably are purposely 
trimming their inventories. 

At any rate, judging from reports 
of flour mills’ sales, bakers further 
reduced their buying from the rela- 
tively slow pace in February and 
were generally cautious about new 


George Gates 





main winter wheat belt, with Texas 
hardest hit. Greenbugs, severe tem- 
peratures and cutworms, in addition 
to drouth, contributed to the pros- 
pective loss. However, some observers 
are cautious about forecasting big 
losses, citing the well-known recuper- 
ative powers of the winter wheat 
plant. The final outturn is far from 
certain. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS 
STILL A FACTOR 


Markets received some renewed 
support from export sales and pros- 
pects of sales. A few importing coun- 
tries have contracted for wheat to 
be shipped in the next crop year, and 
it is expected foreign demand may 
remain at a high level for some time 
to come. So far, however, this price- 
influencing force is more potential 
than actual. The U.S. export pro- 
gram, now under a government allo- 
cation system, has been detailed 
through April. Practically all the 
grain scheduled for shipment—a near 
record amount — already has been 
sold or will come from government 
stocks. Thus, actual buying of fu- 
tures to hedge the sales is not a 
market influence. However, the po- 
tential heavy exports tend _ to 
strengthen wheat prices. 


YEAR’S TOTAL CUT 
BY SLOW START 


Exports for the current crop year 
undoubtedly would be larger if ship- 
ping facilities, both internal and 
ocean, were capable of handling more 
grain. A record amount of grain, the 
greatest share of it wheat, was 
shipped from the U.S. in February, 
and it was believed the March total 
again may have broken the record. 
While it is expected shipments will 
continue at the capacity of railroads, 
port facilities and cargo vessels for 





the rest of the crop year, the year’s 
total shipments of wheat may not 
exceed 275 million bushels because 
of the lag in shipments earlier in the 
year. About 300 million bushels were 
exported last year. Subsidized sales 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement were completed in March, 
four months ahead of the termination 
of the pact year. 


MORE “FREE” WHEAT 
SEEN IN CARRYOVER 


Of the 196 million bushels of 1950- 
crop wheat put under price support, 
about half is believed to have been 
redeemed by producers during the 
mid-winter price bulge. Taking into 
account the expected exports and do- 
mestic use, a carryover at the end 
of the crop year of some 425 million 
bushels is expected to remain, with 
about 275 million bushels owned by 
the government. This figure includes 
that wheat kept under loan this year, 
plus accumulations from _ previous 
years. Thus, a “free” supply of wheat 
of some 150 million bushels will be 
part of the carryover. A year ago, 
practically all of the carryover was 
held by the government. Availability 
of this “free’’ wheat is regarded as a 
bearish factor. 


INFLATION GROWS; 
PARITY PRICES UP 


Evidence of continued inflation in 
spite of the price control program is 
seen in the most recent advance of 
wheat parity to $2.40, up 4¢ from the 
previous calculation. Meanwhile, av- 
erage prices received by farmers 
dropped 9¢ bu. The parity gain re- 
flects this drop plus the increase in 
prices farmers have to pay for goods. 
Parity is the potential ceiling price 
for wheat. Ceilings for wheat, then 
are still well above the market, with 
a terminal ceiling at Chicago of about 
$2.74 bu. indicated on the basis of 
current parity. The rise in parity, too, 
indicates a much higher price sup- 
port rate for 1951 wheat, which is a 
long-range bullish consideration. 


BOOST IN SPRING 
WHEAT INDICATED 


Larger production of spring wheat 
is estimated in the government’s re- 
port on farmers’ planting intentions. 
Expected acreage this spring is 21.8 
million acres, up 18.1% from the 
1950 plantings. With average yields, 
the spring wheat crop would total 








Summary of Flour Quotations 








about 309 million bushels, compared 
with 276 million bushels last year, 
If these intentions to plant are car- 
ried out and weather favors the crop, 
part of the expected loss of winter 
wheat will be offset. At the same 
time, however, if the corn crop turns 
out to be no larger than indicated 
this spring, observers say feed sup- 
plies will be tight later on. This 
would tend to put some upward pres- 
sure on other commodities, ineluding 
wheat. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF SALES AND INCOME 
REACH HEIGHTS IN 1950 


NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.’s gross sales, 
rentals and royalties of $27,517,000 
in 1950 were the highest in the his- 
tory of the company, according to 
AMF’s annual report to stockholders 
made by Morehead Patterson, board 
chairman. Gross sales, rentals and 
royalties for 1949 amounted to $17,- 
987,000. 

Net income for 1950 totaled $2,016,- 
000 compared with $600,000 in 1949, 
whose figures reflected curtailment 
of shipments due to a four months’ 
strike at AMF’s main plant in Brook- 
lyn. Earnings per common share in 
1950, after deducting preferred stock 
dividends, amounted to $1.53 com- 
pared with 29¢ in 1949. Excess profits 
taxes had the effect of reducing 1950 
earnings 12¢ per share. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS’ 1950 
NET HITS $10,172,980 


NEW YORK—Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced that 1950 
consolidated net profit, after taxes, 
of Standard Brands, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. was 
$10,172,980, equivalent, after payment 
of preferred dividends, to $2.96 per 
share on the 3,174,527 shares of com- 
mon stock. 

On the same basis, consolidated net 
profit for 1949 was $8,189,138, or 
$2.34 per share after preferred divi- 
dends. 

Net sales were $301,431,708 as 
compared to $262,964,193 in 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DE KAMP’S BAKERIES 
REPORTS LOWER EARNINGS 


LOS ANGELES—Lower earnings, 
in the face of increased sales, were 
reported to stockholders by Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
for the year 1950. The net profit was 
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Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., with Bach- 
man Bakeries. 

The merger is the second impor- 
tant acquisition by the Bachman com- 
pany in recent months. In the latter 
part of 1950, Bachman Bakeries pur- 
chased the Layfield Pretzel Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

Arthur T. McGonigle, president, 
and Raymond McGonigle, vice presi- 
dent of Bachman Bakeries, Inc., will 
become members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Purity Pretzel Co. J. 
G. Walborn will continue as presi- 
dent of Purity Pretzel Co. and also 
will become a vice president and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Bachman Bakeries, Inc. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GENERAL PAYS $2 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking Co., 
has announced that the directors 
have declared the regular dividend 
of $2 a share on the $8 preferred 
stock payable April 2, 1951, to the 
holders of record on March 19, 1951, 
and a dividend of 20¢ a share on the 
common stock payable May 1, 1951, 
to the holders of record on April 
17, 1951. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STATES TO ACT ON BREAD 
STANDARDS AFTER RELEASE 


BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. has announced that when 
the definitions and standards of iden- 
tity of various types of bread are 
issued by the Federal Security Agen- 
cy, they will be automatically includ- 
ed in the laws of Vermont. 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
laws give the power to their state 
agencies to fix food standards, but 
in all these states except Maine, the 
regulations adopted must conform 
with federal standards. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STERLING DRUG REPORTS 
PROFITS, SALES INCREASE 


NEW YORK—The net profit of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1950, was $13,481,870, ac- 
cording to the annual report signed 
by James Hill, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president. 

After deducting preferred divi- 
dends of $411,953, these earnings are 
equivalent to $3.41 per share, and 
compare with 1949 net earnings, as 











revised, of $12,256,961, or $3.11 per. 


share. 

Net sales for the year were $138,- 
727,337, as compared with $133,032,- 
517, an increase of $5,694,820, or 
43%. Domestic sales amounted to 
$88,289,119, as compared with $80,- 
—" an increase of $7,724,383, or 
6%. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY 
FORMS ADVISORY GROUP 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the membership of the mar- 
garine industry advisory committee, 
which will consult with the depart- 
ment on special problems arising 
from the defense program. 

The committee, which is composed 
of representatives of processors and 
distributors, will be under the chair- 
manship of George L. Prichard, direc- 
tor of the Fats and Oils branch of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. The committee will ad- 
vise on materials and facilities need- 
ed by the industry to meet civilian 
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and military requirements, consider- 
ing problems of production, process- 
ing and marketing. 

Industry members named to the 
committee follow: 

Aaron Yohalem, the Best Foods, 
Inc., New York; N. B. Betzold, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Cleveland; R. I. 
Hoag, Coldstream Products Co., San 
Francisco; David A. Blanton, Jr., the 
Blanton Co., St. Louis; Lee Carman, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
C. B. McCord, Shedd-Bartush Foods, 
Inc., Detroit; C. G. Wright, Kraft 
Foods Co., Chicago; Robert G. Spears, 
Jelke Good Luck Products, Lever 
Bros., New York; L. C. B. Young, 
Osceola Foods, Inc., Osceola, Ark.; 
F. J. Curtain, the Capital City Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio, and Harold 
B. Reed, packaged food division, the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NABISCO’S SALES RISE AS 
INCOME DROPS DURING 1950 


NEW YORK—Gross sales of the 
National Biscuit Co. for the year 
ended Dec. 31 were $296,408,934, com- 
pared with $294,420,391 for the com- 
parable period of 1949. However, the 
annual report of the company shows 
that net income dipped slightly: $21,- 
110,431 compared with $21,676,903 for 
the year 1949. 

Net income per dollar of sales thus 
was 7.1¢ compared with 7.4¢ in the 
preceding year, George H. Coppers, 
president of the Nabisco company, 
pointed out in the firm’s annual re- 
port. 

Mr. Coppers termed the company’s 
program of modernization and expan- 
sion of production facilities fortunate, 
saying high levels of production can 
be maintained. 

“The year 1950 was a good year for 
Nabisco,” Mr. Coppers said in his re- 
port to stockholders and employees. 
“Sales—in dollars and tonnage—and 
earnings were at the high levels 
achieved during recent years.” 

The company’s net income per share 
of common stock was $3.08 for 1950, 
against $3.17 for 1949. Dividends de- 
clared for both years were $7 a share 
of preferred stock and $2 a share 
of common. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—The American Crys- 
tal Sugar Co. has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 30¢ and an extra of 30¢ 
on the common, both payable April 2 
to stock of record March 20. This 
will bring declarations for the fiscal 
year ending March 31 to $1.50, com- 
pared with $1.20 in the preceding 
year when an extra was paid. 

















The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New ¥ork Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 





Mar. 3, Mar. 31, 
951 


——1950-51— 1951 1 
High Low Close Close 
I oii cnn otras reese esnicenee et 1934 145, 21 1914 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.............00005- 100 95144 96% *97 
so alse 5.4.0:6's Heb Wb eee Keieeaeeree 12 10 11% 11% 
Gems Me Gn, BD POG, oon ccc s, ccccscccvvcesves 166 156 *156% *156 
ee Serre ree reer eee ae 1134 934 ere 1034 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ...............-: 34 32% 30% 
a BN eae at sirg WS 10901) 0 RO 351% 35 34% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 181% *182% *172%,4 
nar, ot Re hy 16% 20% 20 
ia sien G ae eihia.b ome ees bane dnedte® 34% 30 30% 30% 
a a aa os. wi alae wih nh era oe 6h 53¢ 55 605% *60%, 
Weebee TG GE AMROTIER onc ccc cccceccccvcccccces 3 2. 35 32% 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. ............... 111% 106% *108 *109 
ee SD onc ces cc cesnesucenesons 6% 4%, 8, i%4 
enti een aegis bb's 6 Som wise bu esas a bea 19% 15% 21% 20 
Ward Des Oe, CESS TOM. «ong cece ck cciiccsncvcces 165% 97 *103% 10234 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded March 31: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Bioowlt Caps ...cccccccssccccsevececs 3% 356% 
Oe EO OS eee eee 128 129 
Geomt &. & PF. Bom Oar, GE POB.. ..0.6ccccccc0e 131% 134 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd...... 107% 108% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $8 Pfd...... 163 166 
WY EE GU, cccc aw cccesiencescesees 7 7% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ........... . 105% 109 


*Previous close. 








Interstate Bakeries Proposes 
Common Increase, Distribution 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City, will be asked to approve 
an increase in common stock of the 
baking corporation at the annual 
meeting here April 10. 

It is proposed to increase the com- 
mon stock from 400,000 shares to 
800,000 shares and to vote a 100% 
stock dividend. This would increase 
the outstanding common stock from 
305,442 shares to 610,884 shares. 

Concurrently, with the share-for- 
share common stock distribution, it is 
proposed that the stated value of the 
75,000 shares of no-par preferred 
stock be increased from $10 to $100 
per share through a transfer from 
surplus to capital of $6,750,000. 

Giving effect to the proposed com- 
mon stock increase and the higher 
stated value of the preferred, the ad- 
ditional paid-in capital account would 
be eliminated and the earned surplus 
account would stand at $3,087,927. 
Approval of the charter amendment 
to permit the capital changes is 
unanimously recommended by the 
board, R. L. Nafziger, president of 
the baking concern, said. 

Interstate earnings showed an in- 
crease during the past year. Net 
earnings were $2.533,450 for the year 
ended Dec. 30, 1951, equivalent after 
preferred dividends of $361,195 to 








March Flour Production Shows 
Increase Over February 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 14,348,985 sacks of flour during March. This was an increase of 
635,570 sacks over the February output. The same mills reported production 
of 14,050,421 sacks during March, 1950, or 298,564 less than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for March was 14,226,177 sacks and 
three years ago 14,507,604. Based on the Bureau of Census production for 
January, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in 
that month made 75% of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production 
in March, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that montn 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 19,132,000 sacks. 


Monthly fiour output, in 100-lb. sacks. with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


*Previous 


March 








1951 month 1950 1949 1948 

Northwest ....----seseeeeeeeees 2,804,587 3,030.256 3,045,008 3,006,040 3,328,727 
Southwest .....ccercevccsecccees 5,748,313 5,459,347 5,422,846 5,497,656 5,801,714 
ee RP Pert 2,010,444 2,013,820 2,331.943 2,089,521 1,893,640 
Central and Southeast ....... . 2,450,615 2,035,752 2,319,118 2,379,990 2,222,189 
North Pacific Coast ........-..+. 1,335,026 1,174,240 931,506 1,260,090 1,260,794 

TOURS os ccceccccccsoscesene 14,348,985 13,713,415 14,050,421 14,226,177 14,507,604 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 71 70 


a 


$7.11 a share on the common stock 
outstanding. This compares with $2,- 
349,272, or $6.50 a share, in 1949. 

In the annual report covering last 
year’s operations, president Nafziger 
said that the increase in sales of 
$1,417,983 over the preceding year’s 
total reflected price increases made 
necessary by higher costs. Pounds of 
products sold were 1.55% less than 
in the preceding year. Sales were 
$56,685,615 compared with $55,275,- 
632 in the preceding year. 

A new market was entered in De- 
cember by the acquisition of the 
O’Rourke Baking Co. of Buffalo. The 
price was paid in cash with the ex- 
ception of a note for $450,000 pay- 
able before November, 1951. The 
Santa Barbara, Cal., property for- 
merly under lease was purchased, and 
additions to buildings at Cincinnati 
and Santa Ana were made. The ex- 
penditures for property and equip- 
ment totaled $3,680,412. Fixed assets 
Dec. 31 were $11,712,065. 

During the year 1,000 shares of 
preferred were retired. The $3,590,- 
000 of 4% debentures were refunded 
with a 3%% 20-year insurance com- 
pany loan, lifting certain sinking 
fund restrictions that would have af- 
fected the capital expenditures pro- 
gram. 

As of Dec. 31, current assets were 
$8,343,935, including slightly more 
than 5 million dollars in cash and 
government securities. Current lia- 
bilities were $4,185,680. 

—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GETS DEFENSE ORDERS 

NEW YORK—tThe National Biscuit 
Cc. has been awarded defense con- 
tracts totaling 8,530,000 Ib. ration 
biscuits, or nearly 400,000,000 individ- 
ual biscuits, George H. Coppers, presi- 
ident, reports. All contracts will have 
been completed early in April of this 
year. Orders for the “bread type unit” 
predominate. This is an extremely 
palatable soda cracker made from a 
formula developed by the subsistence 
research laboratory of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEDERAL NET DIPS 

NEW YORK—Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., has reported a net profit for 
1950 of $413,111, equal to 97¢ a 
share on sales of $7,957,164, com- 
pared with $451.446, or $1.06 a share 
on sales of $8,102,182 in 1949, 
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ASBE Studies Production Problems 





CONVENTION TALKS STRESS 
IMPROVING PRODUCT QUALITY 





Sessions in Chicago Feature Discussions on Sweet Doughs, 
Partially Baked Products, Marketing, Per- 
sonnel, Sanitation, Breads 


CHICAGO—Comprehensive, and in 
some cases exhaustive, discussions of 
bakery production problems were fea- 
tures of the 27th annual convention 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here March 5-8. 

A report on the first two days of 
the convention, which included talks 
on product quality, dough develop- 
ment and handling, production of va- 
riety breads and technical aspects 
of bread production, were reported 
in the March issue of The American 
Baker, along with the election of 
new officers. Reports of the remainder 
of the sessions follow. 


A Variety of 


Information 


Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, 
Inc., Chicago, served as session chair- 
man for the morning program on 
Wednesday, March 7. A variety of 
subjects were discussed by the pro- 
gram participants, including person- 
nel problems, costing of individual 
bakery products, bakery sanitation 
and the proposed bread standards. 

Harold M. Freund, Walter Freund 
Bread Co., St. Louis, in his talk 
titled ‘Making the Worker at Home,” 
pointed out the value of a good per- 
sonnel program in the operation of a 
bakery. 

“It is only common courtesy to 
make the worker feel at home,” he 
said. “Each new employee needs to 
be told about your company and its 
policies and plans.” 

“Dollar wages” are important, he 
said, but “mental wages” are also im- 
portant. He pointed out that “mental 
wages” buy the spirits of men while 
“dollar wages” buy only their bodies. 
Mr. Freund listed 12 things that 
surveys have indicated workers are 
looking for in their jobs. Leading the 
list as the most important factor was 
“job security.” Other items included 
fair treatment by supervisors, rela- 
tionship to fellow workers, physical 
working conditions, fair treatment by 
the company, wages, appreciation of 
efforts, extra pay (bonuses, incen- 
tives, etc.), special benefits, atten- 
tion given to complaints, opportunity 
for advancement and opportunity to 
make suggestions. 

“Policy sharing is as important as 
EEN ce EE. ee AIT re NB A 
COVERAGE OF ASBE 
MEETING 


Coverage of the 27th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was handled by the 
following staff members of The 
American Baker: Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren and Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Min- 
neapolis, and Don E. Rogers, Chica- 
go. Reports of the first two days’ 
sessions of the meeting appeared in 
the March issue of The American 
Baker. 





profit sharing,” the speaker pointed 
out in reviewing some of the ways 
that the worker can be given a feel- 
ing of good job security. 

Mr. Freund explained the use of 
a “co-workers introductory manual” 
which the company mails to the 
homes of all new workers. The manu- 
al is designed to give the new work- 
er the proper mental attitude for his 
job. The Freund manual, using a 
loose-leaf system, can be developed 
gradually and changed and kept up- 
to-date at little cost, it was pointed 
out. Mr. Freund described the con- 
tents of the manual used by his 
company and reported on the results 
received in better relations with em- 
ployees. 

“People seem to take an interest in 
the company that takes an interest in 
them,” he reported. A question-and- 
answer session following Mr. Freund’s 
talk featured a discussion of em- 
ployee-suggestion systems. 

John C, MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. Mac- 
Alpine & Son, Philadelphia, discussed 
the costing of individual bakery prod- 
ucts. He pointed out the need for 
and advantages gained from a good 
cost accounting system when it is 
used properly. 

“Accounting will localize the prob- 
lem,” he said, “but it does not solve 
the problem. The solution is up to 
management.” 

Management’s use of cost informa- 
tion results in improvements in op- 
erations, he pointed out. He went on 
to explain a system of cost account- 
ing and showed how cost information 
may be used properly in the opera- 
tion of the bakery. He reviewed the 
records necessary under the current 
government price control regulations 
and discussed pricing procedures un- 
der these regulations, including the 
“pass-through” provision for agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. MacAlpine reviewed methods 
and forms used in the costing of in- 
dividual bakery products. Some print- 
ed forms for cost records were fur- 
nished to those in attendance and 
their use was discussed specifically. 

Thomas L. Huge, the Huge Co., St. 
Louis, presented ‘‘A New Analysis of 
Bakery Sanitation.” Mr. Huge pre- 
sented a chart which analyzed 107 
federal citations of bakery products 
in the years 1948, 1949 and 1950. This 
data showed that the presence of rod- 
ents was the principal cause of fed- 
eral action against bakeries on sani- 
tation complaints. 


Baking Industry Lauded 

The baking industry is one of the 
most progressive branches of the food 
industry in the field of san‘tation, 
the speaker reported. He cited the 
lessening number of prosecutions in 
the baking industry. 

“Never-the-less,” he pointed out, 
“many bakeries are insanitary under 
the law and, worse, they do not real- 
ize it.” 

Mr. Huge listed causes for bakery 





“Sanitation sins,” headed by lack of 
understanding and lack of a sanita- 
tion program. A spectacular sanita- 
tion program on paper is of no value 
unless it is put into practice, he 
pointed out. 

The speaker cited the need for 
close cooperation between federal and 
state agencies to make a controlled 
program more effective. He discussed 
insecticides and rodenticides and re- 
viewed the “Food and Drug opinion” 
of some products used in bakeries. 
He also gave instructions in handling 
procedures for insecticides and ro- 
denticides, and presented an example 
of a bakery sanitation program for 
plant sanitarians. 

“Sanitation in food processing 
plants must be a way of life, not a 
mandatory chore,” he pointed out. 

The present status of the federal 
standards of identity for bread and 
rolls was reviewed by Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institue, Inc., 
Chicago, ASBE secretary-treasurer. 
The proposed bread standards, which 
were issued last Aug. 8, are now in 
the process of being reviewed by the 
government agency in light of the 
exceptions to them which were filed 
up to November, 1950. The final 
bread standards’ order, Mr. Marx 
said, is expected “within the next 
few months.” 

Mr. Marx reviewed the history of 
the preparations of the standards, the 
coverage of the standards and the 
purpose behind them. The primary 
purpose of the bread standards, he 
pointed out, is to protect the con- 
sumer. The industries’ interest, he 
said, was of secondary importance. 


Roll, Sweet Dough 
Makeup Discussed 


Edmond L. Creety, the Brolite Co., 
San Francisco, was session chairman 
of the afternoon program, March 7. 
During this session information and 
discussions on partially baked prod- 
ucts, soft roll production, sweet dough 
products and sweet dough production 
were featured. 

H. E. Hale, Sperry division, General 
Mills, Ine., San Francisco, was first 
on the program with a discussion on 
partially baked products. 

These partially baked products are 
still comparatively young in years, 
but not so young in experience, Mr. 
Hale, pointed out. The speaker gave 
a concise and complete definition of 
partially baked products: “Baking the 
product at reduced oven temperatures 
to a point of rigidity but without 
crust color.” 

Dividing the subject into five 
sections, history, current status, pro- 
duction, packaging and its future, 
Mr. Hale pointed out that the par- 
tially baked products have in a little 
more than a year “lent glamour and 
human interest to the story of their 
development.” As part of his dis- 
cussion on the history of partially 
baked products, Mr. Hale showed 
slides depicting the decline in per 
capita consumption and quoted US. 
Dept. of Agriculture and food re- 
search bulletins which show that 
present shares of the market are 
approximately 63% for the commer- 
cial baking industry and 37% for 
other users, including housewives and 
such miscellaneous purposes as ex- 
port. 

“The housewife bakes at home be- 
cause she wishes to satisfy a creative 


ASBE REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 1,688 


CHICAGO—Registration at the 
27th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
5-8 totaled 1,688, compared with 
1,724 in 1950. Record registration for 
an ASBE meeting was set in 1947 
when 1,941 persons registered. 





desire, and because she thinks she 
gets a better quality in her prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Hale said. “Freshness and 
convenience are also of considerable 
importance.” 


Time Lag and Competition 


The problem of time lag is one of 
the most important in competition 
with the housewife over this type of 
baked product, the speaker pointed 
out, since it often takes the commer- 
cial baker 24 to 72 hours to get his 
product from his oven to the house- 
wife’s table, while a housewife can 
get her own baked product from her 
stove to her table in one to two min- 
utes. 

He suggested that partially baked 
products would be benefited by point- 
ing out to the housewife that there is 
no mixing, kneading, rising, no frost- 
ing and no baking failures. 

Mr. Hale told us of two studies 
showing the current status of par- 
tially baked products. These surveys 
show that most bakers have used the 
products, 76% saying that they had 
increased consumption because of 
them. Approximately 73% and 67% 
said they had seen no decline in con- 
sumption of white bread because of 
inroads caused by these partially 
baked products. These studies in- 
dicate that 4% million units per week 
of partially baked products are being 
produced at present. Parker House 
and other individual rolls are the 
best sellers with sweet rolls show- 
ing considerably less acceptance or 
production in most areas. In the east- 
ern area of the U.S. 89.2% of grocer- 
ies are handling partially baked prod- 
ucts, while throughout the U.S. 
87.1% of 5,026 stores surveyed are 
handling the product. 


Production Faults Noted 


Speaking on the production side of 
the product, Mr. Hale pointed out 
that a little finer dough, a warmer 
proofing temperature and less of those 
ingredients causing crust color would 
generally improve the product. Any 
average type roll formula will produce 
a good product, the speaker pointed 
out, but the baking is important, 
with the 275° F. oven temperature 
considered the best—170 degrees of 
oven temperature are needed to get 
rigidity .in the product through gel- 
atinization. High temperatures will 
cause the product to assume crust 
color before 170° F. internal tem- 
perature is reached. An oven at 200 
degrees F. will cause the product to 
reach 170° throughout normal bak- 
ing time. Therefore, correct tem- 
perature range was thought to be 275 
to 300° F. 

Speaking on the mold problem in 
the light of experience last summer, 
Mr. Hale indicated that an average 
of 8 tests showed 114 hours before 
visible mold for partially baked prod- 
ucts against 104 for regular prod- 
ucts. The distribution of partially 
baked products through normal 
channels in summer is not expected 
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to cause any difficulty whatever, Mr. 
Hale reported, but he recommended 
that the housewife be told to re- 
frigerate her partially baked prod- 


ucts under summer conditions be- 
eause of the frequent lag between 
purchase and actual use. 

“Partially baked products may 
stay on the grocer’s shelf sx dass, 
in the refrigerator two weeks, and 
in the freezer indefinitely,” Mr. Hale 
said. “But we don’t want that—ve 


want them on the table for one min- 
ute.” 

The speaker recommended a code 
system and a germicidal lamp to 
alleviate further the possibility of 
mold formation and approved a mold 
inhibitor. Later, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the floor asked by Mr. 
Glabe, Mr. Hale mentioned that two 
to three days additional shelf life 
might be obtained with a mold in- 
hibitor. 

Saying that the most popular type 
of rolls in use today are dinner rolls, 
sweet dough products, hard rolls and 
French breads, and others in that or- 
der, Mr. Hale mentioned that such 
new items as baking powder biscuits 
and macaroons have been studied 
but that the technique and accept- 
ance of these products should be 
studied before making any decision 
as to their popularity and production 
capabilities. 

The packaging problem is not com- 
pletely solved but it has come a long 
way since a year ago, the speaker 
said. Saying that the package should 
be considered from the standpoint of 
product, consumer preference, cost, 
and whether the partially baked 
product will be produced as an in- 
dividual type or a cluster type, the 
speaker set up several prerequisites 
for partially baked products’ pack- 
aging. 

Packaging Hints 

These were: A _ strong package 
with sturdy side walls for protection, 
preferably extending above the high- 
est level of the roll; good visibility 
for sales effect; color, protection, and 
practicality, considering cost and ease 
of assembling. Simple instructions to 
the housewife are also considered as 
an important part of good packaging 
procedure. 

In conclusion the speaker quoted 
an article by Harold K. Wilder, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
which recently appeared in The 
American Baker magazine giving a 
program for production of partially 
baked products for greatest consu- 
mer acceptance. This formula includ- 
ed high quality, a home style of prod- 
uct, a package which would protect 
and at the same time be provocative, 
contain easy directions and merchan- 
dise effectively. A question and an- 
swer period which follows indicated 
that in some cases the use of a clus- 
ter production method on rolls might 
cut labor costs as much as 30 to 50%. 
Saying that some difficulty had been 
found in scaling cluster types too 
heavily, Mr. Hale recommended the 
scaling weight of 1 oz. per individual 
roll when in clusters. 

Harold G. Mykles, Barbara Ann 
Bakery, I.os Angeles, emphasized the 
desirability of close cooperation be- 
tween the production man and the 
engineering department to speed up 
production and make the finished 
bakery item more uniform. Speaking 
on recognized soft roll production, 
hamburger buns, hot dog rolls and 
Parker House rolls, Mr. Mykles men- 
tioned that the most important ingre- 
dient is flour—the strong patent with 
a protein content of 12.3 to 12.8 was 
Most desirable, using a topping flour 
with test runs to determine the prop- 
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NEW ASBE OFFICERS—New officers of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, elected at the society’s 
27th annual meeting in Chicago, are shown above. Left 
to right, they are: Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Fred Weber- 


pals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, first vice president; 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, president; 
J. S. Devanny, International Milling Co., Lincoln, IIL, 
second vice president, and M. J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger 
Co., St. Louis, third vice president. 


Bakery Engineers Elect Earl B. Cox President 


CHICAGO — Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, was elected 
president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the society here last 
month, succeeding Don F. Copell, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J. 

Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Brooklyn, was named first vice presi- 
dent; J. S. Devanny, International 
Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill., second vice 
president, and M. J. Swortfiguer, the 
Kroger Co., St. Louis, named to the 
new office of third vice president. 


Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the society since its 
founding, was again named to that 
office, for a five-year term. 

New members on the executive 
committee, to serve for three years, 
are: Vernon Hoff, Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery, San Diego, Cal., and Douglas 
L. McIntyre, consulting industrial en- 
gineer, Wareham, Mass. Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will serve a one-year term. 


Walter L. Frey, Procter & Gamble, 
Oakland, Cal., was reappointed for 
one year. 

Mr. Weberpals, Harold Moody, 
Ralph’s Grocery Co., Inglewood, Cal., 
and Charles E. Riley, the Brolite Co., 
Chicago, were retired from the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Leonard P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, was 
named program chairman for 1952, 
with Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technol- 
ogy, Inc., Chicago, as assistant. 





er sponge percentage. Mixing time 
and absorption should be changed 
rather than sponge percentage to fa- 
cilitate makeup. Finer texture in the 
finished article can be had by a 
proof of 2% to 4 minutes, Mr. Mykles 
said, with hot dog rolls given a slight- 
ly shorter proof for better makeup. 
Better uniformity can be obtained if 
rolls are flattened before makeup. 

Speed does not always give con- 
tinuous operation, the speaker point- 
ed out, but continuous operation will 
always give speed. 

A discussion on sweet dough prod- 
ucts was delivered by Vernon Hoff, 
Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, San Diego, 
Cal. Mr. Hoff spoke on keeping up- 
to-date on sweet roll production, il- 
lustrating his paper with a series of 
colored slides showing the results ob- 
tained by varying various standard 


items and ingredients. Consumer ac- 
ceptance, packaging and merchandis- 
ing problems can affect all sweet 
roll dough formulas, Mr. Hoff said. 
He told the engineers the results of 
a survey carried on by his plant to 
evaluate the different items used for 
sweetening products for the highest 
quality of end product. Sugar, eggs, 
milk and shortening were varied in 
relation to a controlled dough and 
the products were judged by local 
housewives. 

An average of five formulas in 
standard use was taken as a control 
dough, soft winter wheat as a good 
average flour, and an emulsifying 
type shortening. Frozen whole eggs 
and non-fat dry milk solids were in- 
cluded in all formulas, with the 
doughs in each case being run to the 
clean-up stage. 





| ASBE Convention Sidelights 








The traditional Early Bird’s Break- 
fast drew a large crowd the morning 
of March 7 during the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. The feature was again 
under the direction of Fred L. Cabb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis. In addition to professional enter- 
tainers, Don F. Copell, Wagner Bak- 
ing Co., Newark, N.J., president of 
the ASBE also appeared briefly on 
the program. 


The alumni organization of the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapo- 
lis, sponsored a luncheon at the Edge- 


water Beach Hotel, March 5, during 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. With 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the bak- 
ing school, heading the short pro- 
gram, 87 former students of Dun- 
woody attended the luncheon. Mr. 
Vander Voort explained the current 
activities of the school to the mem- 
bership. Paul Ewert, Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was again 
named vice president of the organi- 
zation. One of the Dunwoody alumni 
attending the luncheon was Richard 
S. Nashiwa, Wailuka, Maui, Hawaii, 
who attended the Dunwoody school 
prior to World War II. Mr. Nashiwa 
(Continued on page 22) 


The mechanization of sweet dough 
production was discussed by Henry 
T. Meigs, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Inc., Lafayette, Cal. Mr. Meigs 
disagreed with the contention that 
quality in bakery products is lost by 
mechanization, and he maintained 
that any desired degree of quality 
can be obtained in mechanized pro- 
duction. He presented slide pictures 
of devices used in the production of 
sweet goods and described their op- 
erations, 

Mr. Meigs stressed the need for 
standardized pans and suggested us- 
ing lightly-greased pans. He discussed 
mixing time and dough temperatures. 
Use of the sponge dough method or 
the straight dough method is option- 
al, he said. Sponge doughs are gen- 
erally used when tenderness and soft- 
ness are desired in the product, he 
pointed out. 

Mr. Meigs suggested the amounts 
of various ingredients to be used. All 
flavors should be used sparingly, he 
said. He: stressed the need for con- 
trols and adjustments of procedures 
in ingredients to make satisfactory 
products in a mechanized_ operation. 


Bull Session 
Becomes a Feature 


The “bull session’”’ seems’ :to have 
taken a permanent place: on the 
ASBE program. This year’s session, 
the fourth of its kind, was-under the 
chairmanship of Glenn E. Hargrave, 
the Paniplus Co., Kansas City. 

Prior to the actual session, a movie 
on the habits of rats was presented 
through the courtesy of the Hugé Co., 
St. Louis. 

All the speakers at previous ses- 
sions of this year’s meeting were on 

(Continued on page 17) 
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On the Scene at the ASBE Meeting in Chicago 


AT ASBE MEETING—At the left above is the committee in charge of 
the baked foods display, one of the highlights of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers meeting in Chicago last month. Left to right, in the front 
row, they are: W. R. Mattson, Brolite Co.; T. E. Lauder, Ekco Products Co.; 
Roy Kroll, Rogers Bros. Food Products Co., all of Chicago, and Henri 
R. Dutz, assistant chairman, now on advisory duty with the Air Force, 
Dayton, Ohio. Back row: J. J. Viskocil, Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; 
Karl C. Fromm, Nulomoline Co.; William H. Hauck, formerly of Hauck’s 
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AT ASBE MEETING—Some of the baking industry personalities featured on 
sessions during the American Society of Bakery Engineers annual meeting in 
Chicago recently are shown in the illustrations above. In the picture at the 
left are Edmond L. Creety, the Brolite Co., San Francisco, session chairman 
of an afternoon meeting on roll production, with H. E. Hale, General Mills, 








AT ASBE MEETING — The first afternoon session during the recent 
annual meeting of the American Society of Bakery Engineers was devoted 
to discussions on dough development and its various aspects, floor time, 
the relation to the divider, rounder, proofer and moulder. Left to right 
in the illustration at the left above, Orvel W. Pettit, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City; Walter T. Gase, Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich., and 
Sigurd T. Viren, J. R. Short Milling Co., Belmont, Mass., look on as 


rn 
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Bakery, St. Louis; W. L. Grewe, International Milling Co., chairman, and 
Lloyd R. Merrill, General Mills, Inc., all of Chicago. In the illustration at the 
right are a few of the members of the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago 
which did its usual fine job at the meeting: Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. 
Wolf & Associates, Chicago; Mrs. Louise K. Buell, executive manager, the 
Bakers Club of Chicago; Harry M. Bachman, Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Tll., and Ward Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. 
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Inc., who appeared during Mr. Creety’s session with a presentation on par- 
tially baked products. In the picture at the right are other speakers on his 
program (left to right), Henry T. Meigs, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Lafayette, Cal.; Vernon Hoff, Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, San Diego, and 
Harold G. Mykles, Barbara Ann Bakery, Los Angeles. 
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Harold G. Mykles, Barbara Ann Bakery, Los Angeles, leads the group 
in song before the session. In the center illustration is M. J. Swortfiguer, 
the Kroger Co., St. Louis, session chairman. In the picture at the 
right, Elmer Trautman, Hathaway Baking Co., Watertown, Mass. 
and Wallace K. Swanson, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, discuss pro- 
duction problems with a member of the audience during an_ inter- 
mission. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


hand to answer questions from the 
audience. 

In a discussion of the difficulties 
involved in rye bread _ production, 
speakers commented that moulder 
settings for that product might be a 
little less than for wheat breads. 
White bread requires a setting slight- 
ly less than for either wheat or rye 
varieties. Nicks on the surface of 
plastic sheeting rolls might be suffi- 
cient to cause gas pockets, it was 
claimed. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of the placing of all rye flour in the 
sponge was discussed, with a com- 
ment being made that the flavor of 
whole wheat products was improved 
with all the flour being incorporated 
in the dough stage. Streaking in dark 
breads was found to be due to im- 
proper dough development or to the 
improper incorporation of coloring 
ingredients—in short, practices also 
causing trouble in white breads but 
more noticeable in the darker va- 
eties. 

No advantage was noted when in- 
corporating the total amount of 
shortening in either the sponge or 
dough stage, since each has its ad- 
vantages in handling. A shortening 
percentage of about 5% produces the 
best results as regards eating quality 
and tenderness when_ producing 
hard rolls and hearth breads, it was 
claimed. 

Other topics covered the use of 
starch for dusting and the problem 
of cripples in partially baked prod- 
ucts—in the latter case the difficulty 
was laid to improper or insufficient 
baking in the majority of instances. 


Cookie and Cake 


Problems Featured 


The final day of the ASBE meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of 
problems involved in the production 
of cakes and cookies. Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, served as session chairman 
during the morning of March 8. 

Production techniques for produc- 
ing uniformly good cookies were 
discussed by Arthur J. Forsman, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee. Cookies play an important part 
in the operations of a bakery, he 
commented, because of their longer 
shelf life and uniformity of produc- 
tion. Mr. Forsman stressed need of 
proper mixing in the production of 
a good quality cookie. 





AT ASBE MEETING—Shown above are the speakers 
who discussed variety baked goods, manpower require- 
ments and flour types during one of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers sessions in Chicago. At the left is 
Earl Palmer, National Biscuit Co., New York, who spoke 
on manpower and production scheduling; Jones E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, on hearth breads and 
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hard rolls; S. J. Meyer, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, on 
the production of pan rye breads, and Martin Eisen- 
staedt, American Stores Co., Philadelphia, session chair- 
man, At the right is Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, who concluded the 
session with his talk on choosing the best flour type or 
blend for different yeast raised products. 





Discussing the variety of machines 
available for the mechanization of 
the production of cookies, the speak- 
er reported on a new type cutter 
machine using a knife blade. 

He discussed the three types of 
cookies—hard, soft and chewy—and 
pointed out that the most popular 
type was the hard, crunchy cookie. 
Most of a baker’s production is of the 
hard and soft types, he said, with 
the chewy type produced on a sea- 
sonal basis. He discussed the selection 
of dyes needed to produce a good 
variety of cookies. 

Reporting on the proper oven tem- 
peratures at which cookies should be 
baked, he advised cooling cookies 
slowly to eliminate chipping and 
cracking. He suggested that if 
cookies must be stored before pack- 
ing, this should be done in separate 
dry compartments in order to avoid 
the transfer of flavors from one 
variety of cookie to another. 

In the production of a crunchy, 
hard type cookie, he said, the sugar 
content must be at least the same 
percentage as flour used. He suggest- 
ed packaging cookies in transparent 
containers to add to the sales appeal 
at the consumer-contact level. 

Markets should be analyzed to de- 
termine the proper volume of each 
type of cookie, he suggested. 

Discussing the reasons for lack of 
uniformity in cookies, he pointed out 
the importance of baking skill in ob- 
taining uniform cookies of a good 
quality. 

Theodore W. Schilb, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Anniston, Ala., dis- 
cussed the leavening action in cake 
batters. He reviewed the development 


of chemical leaveners and discussed 
the rate of liberation of gases in 
cake batters by different leavening 
agents. He pointed out the uses of 
the different agents in the produc- 
tion of various bakery products. 

“By proper manipulation of manu- 
facturer, we can vary liberation rates 
to produce optimum results for the 
job to be done,” he said. 

The amount of leavening used is 
of great importance in producing a 
good cake, he pointed out. The selec- 
tion ef the proper leavening agent 
is of importance also, he said, and 
this selection must be done on the 
basis of the result desired. 

Oscar A. Spiegelhalder, Holloway 
Corp., New York, presented a paper 
on “Selecting the Proper Sugar for 
an Icing.”’ He pointed out that sugar 
is basic in the production of an icing 
and discussed the uses of various 
types of sugar to obtain different re- 
sults. Granulated sugar, he pointed 
out, is used in a type of icing where 
the sugar is completely dissolved. He 
discussed the proper type of sugar 
to use for water icings. 

Commenting on the addition of ma- 
terials to sugar to prevent caking, he 
warned of the possible effect on the 
taste of the finished product. 

Mr. Spiegelhalder furnished a table 
on the solvability of sugar in water 
at various temperatures and an 
analysis of sugar classified by screen- 
ing tests. He discussed analyses of 
different liquid sugars as to pH color 
and other qualities to show the type 
of products available. He also made 
available to his audience extracts 
from the federal specifications for 
different types of sugar. 


Elmer A. Spang, J. Spang Baking 
Co., Cleveiand, wound up the morning 
session March 8 with a discussion of 
“Streamlining Your Cake Produc- 
tion.” Purposes of such a streamlin- 
ing, he said, is to make for smoother 
and more efficient flow of raw mate- 
rials to the finished product and the 
finished product to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Spang stressed the need for 
more efficient operation in the pro- 
duction of cakes, pointing out that 
most of the reported modernization 
of production methods have been in 
the bread production departments of 
bakeries. He said that the cake de- 
partment of bakeries also could use a 
modernized, streamlined production 
setup to good advantage, with the 
remodeling designed to insure better 
products and increased profit. He 
suggested, however, that moderniza- 
tion of a cake production department 
should be carried out with “care, 
caution and consideration.” 

Mr. Spang suggested the use of a 
scale model of the production depart- 
ment with cardboard replicas of all 
the machinery which could be placed 
in various positions to determine the 
optimum arrangement. He pointed 
out the need for time charts to give 
information on all phases of produc- 
tion. 

Discussing the various operations 
in cake production, Mr. Spang sug- 
gested methods designed to improve 
efficiency in each operation. He also 
pointed out the value of any effort 
made to increase employee moral to 
raise production efficiency. Citing the 
use of a loudspeaker system and 

(Continued on page 63) 








AT ASBE CONVENTION—The traditional gifts to departing officers of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers were awarded at a ceremony during 
the ASBE meeting in Chicago recently. At the left above, past president 
W. F. Gossadge, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, presents a clock to Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, retiring president. In the center, past 
president Harold Moody, Ralphs Grocery Co., Inglewood, Cal., gives the pen 





set to Charles E. Riley, the Brolite Co., Chicago, retiring second vice presi- 
dent. At the far right, some of the visitors from Hawaii are shown, complete 
with the leis which they later gave to the ASBE officers. At the left are 
George Sagara and O. T. Edwards, Loves Biscuit & Bread Co., Honolulu, and 

ichard Nashiwa, who operates a bakery at Wailuku on the island of Maui, 


Hawaii. 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Date Products 


As I have access to a considerable 
quantity of dates, it occurs to me that 
I could use baked products based on 
dates—date pies and date squares, 
perhaps. I would also like what in- 
formation you can give me on oat- 





DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 




















meal cookies containing raisins.—M. 
B., Cal. 
105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Here are formulas for date pies and 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL date squares, as well as for an oat- 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: seendininademns 
AG. «29 HHUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten are 
GO LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent NO i ci 
BEST PATENT Standard Spring Patent ea 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent : 6 oz. shortening 
» STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 10 oz. ground raisins 
ae CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 1% oz. soda 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 1 oz. salt 
FF 7 c.c. vanilla 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "'Ns.° Ada: 
36 pt. eggs 











JOIN BAKERS EVERYWHERE WHO 
SAVE 25% PRODUCTION COSTS BY 
USING _NEW BAKE-IN GIFT CANS! 


MAKE BIG EXTRA PROFITS 


PLETCHER & POLLACK BAKE-IN GIFT CANS WILL 
SELL MORE OF YOUR OWN GOOD BRAND OF — 
FRUIT CAKES, BATTER CAKES, POUND CAKES! 


Now you can move your own brand of packaged 
cakes like never before. Save at least 25% thanks 
to new economical and colorful BAKE-IN GIFT 
CANS. NO FUSS — NO MESS — NO PANS TO 
BUY OR TO CLEAN! 

CUTS YOUR LABOR PROBLEMS 
Pletcher & Pollack BAKE-IN GIFT CANS are 
praised throughout the industry. Sensational eye- 
appeal makes customers comeback again and 
again, With prices of materials and labor on the 
rise — here’s a wonderful opportunity to save 
while actually increasing your sales. Mail Coupon 
TODAY for brochure and price list. 


, a € a cine, 


BAKE-IN GIFT CAN, Dept.174 
126 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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READ WHAT THE 
EXPERTS SAY... 


“No more pan cleaning .. . pan greas- 
ing... or ‘cripples’ when Fruit Cakes 
are baked directly in Bake-in Gi‘t 
Cans. This direct use of Bake-in Gift 
Cans can reduce production costs by 
25% in baking Fruit Cakes” 

..- FOOD INDUSTRIES 
“Now commercial bakers are using the 
Bake-in Gift Can with great success. 
Replacing standard — pans with 
litho cans has resulted in less handling 


BEAUTIFUL and COLORFUL 
DESIGNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
and HOLIDAYS THROUGHOUT THE 


BAKE PERFECTLY AT STANDARD BAKING TEM- 


Questions and Answers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 











of cakes, reducing labor costs and prac- 
tically eliminates dangers of crumbling 
or breaking cakes. Other advantages are 
faster production and the elimination of 
standard baking pans"’ 

. .» BAKERS HELPER. 


COUPON NOW 





MAIL 











FOR 


PERATURES! Baking tests performed and perfected 

by Nulomoline Div., Testing Bakery, 120 Wall St., 

N. Y. C. SPECIAL SHERMAN LINERS INCLUDED. 

A FINE ASSORTMENT OF SIZES and DESIGNS in 
1-2-3 Ib. CANS. 


BROCHURE AND PRICE 
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YEAR. BAKE-IN GIFT CANS ARE STURDY. THEY = 
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CFS 3.81 


Please rush all particulars and Full Color Brochure 
on Bake-In Gift Cans. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Add: 
% pt. milk 
Add: 
10 oz. oatmeal 
Sieve and add: 
12 oz. cake flour 
12 oz. bread flour 
Drop out by hand about the size of 
a walnut, on greased and dusted pans, 
Bake on double pans at about 360° F. 
DATE SQUARES 
Beat up: 
10 eggs 
Add: 
25 oz. brown sugar 


Stir in the following which has 
been well mixed: 
12% oz. flour 

14 oz. salt 

14, oz. baking powder 

12 oz. chopped dates 

5 oz. chopped filberts 
12 oz. raisins 


Then put the mix into 1 greased 
and dusted pan 18 by 26 in. Bake at 
about 360° F. Cut into 2 in. squares. 


PRINCESS SQUARES 
Rub together between the hands 
the same as for pie dough: 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 6 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 lb. macaroon coconut 
6 oz. chopped walnuts 
% oz. maple extract 
% oz. vanilla extract 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 

Take one half of this mixture and 
spread it out evenly on a baking pan 
18 by 26 in., greased and dusted. 

Dust a little flour over the surface 
and with a small rolling pin roll out 
evenly and smoothly to cover the 
whole surface of the bottom of the 
pan. 

Bring to a boil, stirring constantly: 

2 lb. ground dates 
1 lb. granulated sugar 

1% pts. water 

While boiling remove from the fire 
and spread over the top of the mix- 
ture on the pan. Spread out evenly 
to cover the whole surface. Allow this 
to cool and then take the remaining 
part of the mixture of flour, sugar 
and coconut and sprinkle evenly over 
the top of the date filling. 

Dust a very little flour over the 
surface and roll out lightly and 
smooth. Now sprinkle the whole sur- 
face over with granulated sugar and 
place in the oven at 350° F. to a nice 
golden brown color. 


DATE CUSTARD PIES 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add gradually, stirring well: 
8 lb. liquid milk 
Allow this filling to stand for about 
30 minutes, stirring it now and then, 
in order to thoroughly dissolve the 
sugar. Then place about 5 oz. chopped 
dates in a number of unbaked 9 in. 
pie shells. Fill the shells with the 
above custard and bake until set, at 
about 380° F. 
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Quick Breads Bring Fast Profits 


Customers Like a Product That Gives Variety to Meals 


CHOCOLATE GINGER BREAD 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
16 oz. ginger 
4% oz. cinnamon 
' oz. allspice 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and stir in: 
1 lb. melted bitter chocolate 
2 lb. molasses (high grade) 
Sift together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
3 lb. hot water 
Bake in sheet pans (18x26 in.) at 
360° F. After baking and when cool, 
ice with plain fondant icing. Cut into 
pieces of desired size. 
WALNUT DATE BREAD 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
Stir in: 
1 pt. honey 
1 pt. molasses 
Add: 
4 lb. milk 
Add and mix well: 
1 lb. corn meal 
1 lb. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. rye flour 
3 lb. bread flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
2 lb. chopped dates 
2 lb. chopped walnuts 
This bread is baked in Boston 
brown bread tins and steamer. Scale 
17 oz. a tin. The tins and covers 
should be greased. The steamer should 
be filled with water up to the top of 
the inside bottom plate. Bake 2 hr. at 
about 380° F. 
WALNUT BREAD 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1% oz. cream of tartar 


Then mix in: 

1 lb. 8 oz. chopped walnuts 
Bake at 380° F. in loaf cake pans. 

CHOCOLATE TEA BREAD 
Cream together: 

2 lb. 12 oz. brown sugar 

8 oz. butter 

8 oz. shortening 

3 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 

13 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in thoroughly: 

1 lb. melted bitter chocolate 
Sift together: 

5 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

3 oz. baking powder 
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Add this alternately with: 
5 Ib. milk 
Bake in greased loaf cake pans at 
about 350° F. 
WALNUT QUICK BREAD 
Mix together: 


12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 

% oz. salt 

34 oz. soda 
Stir in: 


1 pt. honey 
Then add: 

4 lb. milk 
Mix in: 

1 lb. 4 oz. chopped walnuts 

1 lb. 4 oz. chopped dates 
Sift together and mix in: 

4 lb. 8 oz. flour 

4 oz. cream of tartar 
Deposit into greased loaf cake pans 

and bake at about 360° F 


BUTTERMILK WHOLE WHEAT 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
Add: 
1 pt. 
Stir in: 
5 lb. buttermilk 
Add and mix in: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
Deposit into loaf cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 375° F. 
Note: Raisins or nuts may be added 
to this mix if desired. 


BANANA NUT QUICK BREAD 
Cream together: 
2 lb. sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Add: 
3 lb. 4 oz. mashed bananas 


molasses 


Then add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
14 oz. buttermilk 
Sift, add and mix in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Then mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. chopped nuts 
Deposit into loaf cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 375° F. 


GINGER BREAD 
No. 1 


Formula and mixing method: 

Scale into a mixing bowl and cream 
up light: 

1% lb. granulated sugar 

% lb. shortening 

Add gradually: 

1% lb. high grade molasses 

1% lb. honey 

Stir in slowly: 

1 qt. water 

2 oz. bicarbonate of soda (dis- 
solve soda in the water thor- 
oughly before adding) 

Sift together four times and add: 

3% Ib. flour 

1% oz. ginger 

1 oz. salt 
5g oz. cinnamon 

This dough is quite soft and should 
be given a good beating after the 
flour is added. Scale 18x26 in. bun pan 
at 7% |b. 

Bake at about 360° F. If desired, 
a few raisins or chopped nuts may be 
added to this mix. When cool, cut into 
pieces of desired size. 

SOUR MILK GINGER BREAD 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
14 oz. shortening 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 12 oz. molasses 
Mix together thoroughly and add: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. 12 oz. sour milk 

Deposit into pans of desired size 

and bake at about 360° F. 





Quick Breads 


sore breads are profitable. Quick breads offer the enterprising 
baker an opportunity to cash in and at the same time please his customers. 
The housewife is confronted with serving three meals a day. Oftentimes 

she has to prepare lunch boxes for “Dad” and the chil- 


A. J. Vander Voort 


dren. Quick breads readily lend themselves to making a 
variety in those lunches. People get tired of the same 
type of bread day after day. Quick breads look good and 
taste good. They usually are on the moist side, which 
means good eating. It is desirable in these days of high 
production costs to keep down the number of mixes to 
be made at one time. It is an excellent procedure to 
feature these breads one or two at a time. This will give 
the customers the chance to purchase something differ- 
ent when they come to the store. The thoughtful retail 
baker will display these types of bread in a prominent 
spot in the store. Window displays are helpful. Sugges- 
tive selling by the sales force is essential. When bread 


sales go up, sales of other baked products also increase. 
And it is known that when a bread different from the ordinary type is of- 


fered, consumption rises. 


a 
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PRUNE WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Quick) 
Mix together: 
2 lb. bread flour 
2 lb. whole wheat flour 
1 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. 12 oz. molasses 
8 oz. honey 
3 lb. 4 oz. sour milk 

Stir in: 

2 lb. 12 oz. pitted prunes 

Scale into desired shaped pans and 
place in the oven immediately. Bake 
at about 350° F. 

Note: The prunes should be soaked 
for about 10 min. and drained thor- 
oughly before going into the mix. 

PRUNE QUICK BREAD 

Blend together: 

5 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. graham flour 
2 oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add and mix in: 
4 lb. 8 oz. molasses 
6 lb. 12 oz. sour milk or butter- 
milk 
Then add and mix in: 
5 lb. pitted prunes 

Deposit into loaf cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 340- 
350°F. 

Note: Be sure to soak the prunes 
10-15 min. and then drain thoroughly. 

The amount of milk to use may 
have to be varied somewhat depend- 
ing upon the absorption of the flour. 


GINGER BREAD 
(No. 2) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
2% oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 
2% oz. ginger 
2% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. cloves 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2% qt. good molasses 
5 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
10 lb. bread flour 
This formula will make two bun 
pans 18x26x3 in. 
Bake at about 380° F. 
When baked and cool, slice into 
pieces of desired size. 
Note: Be sure to use bun pans that 
have sides 3 in. high. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 
Mix together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

8 oz. shortening 

4 oz. salt 

4 oz. soda 
Add: 

3 pt. molasses 
Then add, after mixing together 
thoroughly: 

2 lb. cake crumbs 

4 oz. yeast 

8 lb. 8 oz. water 


Then add, well mixed: 
2 lb. corn meal 
2 lb. whole wheat flour ~’ 
1 lb. rye flour 
3 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. seedless raisins 
When mixed smooth, scale 17 oz. 
into prepared tins. Bake in a steamer 
about 2 hr. at 380° F. 


HONEY RAISIN BREAD 
Mix together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter 
3 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
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Add gradually: 
8 oz. corn syrup 
8 oz. honey 
Stir in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
4 lb. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 Ib. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. medium rye flour 
Then mix in: 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
Scale into paper lined loaf cake 
pans and sprinkle sliced almonds on 
top. Bake at about 350° F., using a 
little steam in the oven if possible. 


DATE AND NUT BREAD 

Beat together: 

2 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
4 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
9 lb. bread flour 
6 oz. baking powder 
14 oz. cinnamon 

Then mix in: 

3 lb. chopped pitted dates 
1 lb. chopped nuts 

Scale into greased loaf cake pans. 
Bake at about 375° F. 

Note: Steam in the oven is not nec- 
essary. 

WHOLE WHEAT NUT BREAD 

Mix together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

1 oz. salt 

1 oz. baking powder 

3 lb. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
Add: 

1 lb. chopped walnuts 
Mix together and add: 

6 lb. buttermilk 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
Then add: 

1 oz. soda dissolved in 

8 oz. water 

Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake at about 350° F. 

Note: Some variation may have to 
be made in the amount of milk used, 
because of variation in absorption by 
the flour. 

BANANA BRAN BREAD 

Mix together: 

2 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

%4 oz. soda 

1 lb. 4 oz. bran 

3 oz. baking powder 

4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

Place in a cake machine and break 
up until smooth: 

8 Ib. ripe bananas 

Stir in: 

1 lb. whole eggs 

Then add the above mixture and 
mix until smooth. 

Deposit into greased loaf cake pans 
of desired size. Bake at 350-360° F. 


ALMOND QUICK BREAD 
Sift together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
% oz. salt 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. coarse whole wheat 
flour 
Add: 
4 lb. 4 oz. milk 
Mix in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
8 oz. melted shortening 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped almonds 
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Bake in loaf cakes at about 360° F. 


Baking time approximately 45 min. 
for 1 Ib. loaves. 


ORANGE NUT BREAD 
Sieve together: 
3 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
5 Ib. 8 oz.. flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 
1 lb. 4 oz chopped nuts 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
12 oz. ground orange rind 
Then mix together thoroughly: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
2 lb. 12 oz. orange juice 
Add the flour and fruit mixture to 
this and then mix in 8 oz. melted 
shortening. Deposit into pans of de- 
sired size and bake at 350° F. 
The baked bread should be stored 
overnight. When it is too fresh it can- 
not be cut into thin slices. 


CORN BREAD 
(No. 1) 


Bring to a boil: 
3 Ib. milk 
Add and stir in: 
1 lb. 12 oz. white corn meal 
Allow this to cool then add 
and mix in: 
4 oz. brown sugar 
2 oz. salt 
4 oz. shortening . 
4 oz. eggs 
Add and stir in: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 lb. 2 oz. flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Place in an 18x26 in. bun pan and 
bake at about 400° F. Cut into de- 
sired size. 
Note: More sugar may be used if 
desired. 
CORN BREAD 
(No. 2) 


4 |b. 8 oz. flour 
7% oz. baking powder 
2% oz. salt 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
7 lb. 8 oz. corn meal 
3 Ib. 12 oz. eggs 
9 Ib. milk 
3 Ib. 4 oz. melted shortening 


Sift the flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar together. Add the corn 
meal. Mix together the eggs and milk. 
Add the flour mixture and mix slight- 
ly. Then incorporate the melted short- 
ening thoroughly. Deposit into 18x26 
in. bun pans having 2 in. high sides. 
Bake at about 380-400° F. When 
baked and cool, cut into pieces of de- 
sired size. 

CORN BREAD 
(No. 3) 


10 lb. white corn meal 

10 lb. hot water 

6 lb. cold water 

1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 

1 Ib. 8 oz. eggs 

1 lb. milk solids (not fat) 

3 oz. salt 

5 oz. baking powder 

Place the corn meal] in the mixer. 

Begin mixing and add the hot water 
and shortening. Mix until smooth. 
Allow to cool. Then add the milk 
solids, cold water, salt, eggs and bak- 
ing powder. Mix to a medium soft 
batter. Deposit into 18x26 in. bun 
pans and bake at about 380-400° F. 
When baked and cool cut into pieces 
of desired size. 


SCOTCH SHORT BREAD 


Cream together: 
12 oz. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. hutter 
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Specialty Breads Are in Demand for Party Sandwiches 


Add gradually: 
6 oz. eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. cake flour 
Make up either by hand or molds. 
Bake at about 380° F. 
Note: Scotch short bread molds 
may be obtained from your bakers 
supply house. 


APRICOT QUICK BREAD 


Sift together: 
3 lb. bread flour 
4 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
2% oz. baking powder 
1 oz. salt 
1 Ib. 2 oz. sugar 
14 oz. soda 
Add: 
7 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. water 
Add and mix in: 
8 oz. melted shortening 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
4 oz. chopped nuts 
2 lb. 4 oz. apricots which have 
been soaked in 3% lb. water 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 
Note: Wash the apricots and then 
cut into halves or quarters before 
soaking. Do not drain. 


ORANGE QUICK BREAD 


Sift together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
2% oz. baking powder 
4 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 
6 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Add: 
3 lb. water 
Add and mix in: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. 4 oz. candied orange peel 
Deposit into pans of desired size. 
Then place a number of orange peel 
strips on top of the batter. Bake at 
about 360° F. 


PEANUT BUTTER QUICK BREAD 


Sift together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

1 oz. baking powder 

% oz. salt 

1 Ib. sugar 

8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Mix in: 

1 Ib. 2 oz. peanut butter 


Stir in: 
2 lb. 12 oz. water 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. chopped dates 
4 oz. diced citron 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 


BREAD IS THE STAFP OF LIFE 


BAKERY IS FEATURE OF 
NEW VAN DE KAMP SHOP 
LOS ANGELES—A retail bakery 

unit will be a feature of the newest 

unit in the chain of Van de Kamp 

Coffee Shops. The new restaurant in 

“the Miracle Mile” of the Wilshire 

Blvd. shopping center will have a 

capacity of serving 13,000 people a 

day. 

In addition to the main dining room 
there will be an 85-seat “sidewalk 
cafe,” separated from the main din- 
ing room by a glass wall. Other units 
will be a retail bakery unit, take-out 
food bar and public lounges. 

The building in California style 
architecture will cover 21,000 sq. ft. 
Engineering features include a high 
speed communications system, signal 
boards that automatically register 
the location of empty tables, elabor- 
ate service stands in the dining area 
and the latest in air conditioning 
equipment. Parking facilities will be 
available for 300 cars. 

The new establishment is the prod- 
uct of the vision of Lawrence L. 
Frank and Theodore J. Van de Kamp, 
top executives of the Van de Kamp 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY BEING BUILT 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—W. J. Cole, 
president of the Cole Baking Co., has 
announced that the firm hopes to 
start making bread in its new plant 
in three or four months. Construction 
of the plant, to replace one destroyed 
by fire Feb. 9, is under way. 














TOASTED IN TRANSIT 

FORT WORTH—A bakery truck 
driver here came near having a load 
of toast recently. While making an 
early morning stop, he parked over 
a leaky gas main. When he started 
the truck again there was an explo- 
sion, and fire burned the wrappers 
from the bread. The driver was un- 
hurt. 
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Brooklyn, was program chairman for came up from Tallahassee to attend 
. ‘ the get-together, assisted by Frank the convention and meet his many 
ASBE Sidelights J. Torrens, the Brolite Co., New York. friends among bakery production men. 
Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., Dr. Rumsey said that because of the 
ash heeeih Sasa dieidie Si Brooklyn, president of the New York a of getting his — ee 
. s sibilities organized, his Florida sun- 
operates two bakeries in Hawaii; two production men, was also at the party. shine has been limited to his noon ex- 
of his brothers have also graduated a posure to and from luncheon. 
from the baking school. The invocation at the opening ses- «* 
ad a delivered by Basil The Bakers Courtesy Club of Chi- 
Members of the Metropolitan Bak- Cimaglio, Central Grocers Coopera- cago provided the ASBE with the cus- 
ery Production Club, Inc., New York, | "V® Inc., Chicago. tomary ushering and information desk 
in Chicago for the ASBE convention, a service, under the general chairman- 


met in an informal cocktail party and 
dinner the evening of March 6. E. J. 
Ranney, American Food Laboratories, 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey, recently appoint- 
ed head of the department of bakery 
science, Florida State University, 


ship of William L. Grewe, Chicago 
manager, International Milling Co. 
Information desk service was under 








LOUIS J. DUDT, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
1950-51 President, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America 


BE SURE TO ATTEND 


YOUR ARBA CONVENTION Pittsburgh, May 6-7-8 


Here you will find the answers to many immediate prob- 
lems and be able to establish a solid foundation for— 
“Looking ahead and planning ahead in 1951.” 
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Earl B. Cox 
. . ASBE President . 


the general supervision of N. G. An- 
derson, Chicago manager, Bay State 
Milling Co. Usher service was directed 
by Frank Herbert, Johnson Herbert 
Co., Chicago. These ushers performed 
a very helpful service in directing 
delegates to their seating places, pro- 
viding mobile microphones to persons 
wishing to ask questions from the 
floor, assisting the registration staff 
by keeping crowds from collecting 
and dozens of other things that are so 
necessary in a convention of this size. 


Leo Terry, popular organist, was 
again featured at the convention, 
making the 13th time he has sup- 
plied organ music for the pre-session 
songfests. 

* 


Bakery production men from New 
England gathered during the engi- 
neers’ convention for their customary 
dinner and theater party. 

= 

The policy of sounding a gong as 
a warning against mentioning the 
names of companies or patented or 
copyrighted products by floor speak- 
ers was mentioned before the opening 
of the business sessions by Harold T. 
Moody, Ralphs Grocery Co., Ingle- 
wood, Cal., general program chair- 
man. Surprisingly few gongs occurred 
throughout the convention. 

* 

Hawaiian leis were presented to six 
officers of the ASBE by George Sa- 
gara, Loves Biscuit & Bread Co. 
Honolulu, and R. S. Nashima, who op- 
erates his own bakery in Wailuku on 
the island of Maui, Hawaii. Mr. Sa- 
gara explained in Hawaiian language 
the legend of the islands that where 
the lei goes, sunshine follows. One of 
the rare Chicago winter suns was 
shining to verify the legend. Recipi- 
ents of the leis were Don P. Copell, 
Earl B. Cox, Charles E. Riley, Victor 
E. Marx, J. S. Devanny and L. P. 
Kenney. 

* 


Equipment essential to the smooth 
operation of the meeting was deliv- 
ered to the right place at the right 
time through the efforts of Lester 











Witt, J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, 
property manager, and his assistants, 
F. J. Montag, Brolite Co., and Fred 
G. Wheeler, Armour & Co., both of 
Chicago. 

* 


Approximately 100 members of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 


accommodations, and entertainment. 
William Penn Hotel, on the right, will 
serve as convention headquarters. 


Penna., America’s most 
famous industrial center, offers com- 
plete convention facilities, excellent 


nother service fo the Rela Bakers of eSmerica ty 


The Makers of FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


























Merck Enrichment Wafers 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 
your production schedule) —and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine 
particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
Me 4 thee time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 











RCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 
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FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 


improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 

If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 
indications provide tangible evidence. They 
afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 
of America have the enviable opportunity and 
vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
health and increased physical and mental vigor 
to the people of America—through Enrich- 
ment. 





MERCK & CO. INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





New York, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. © Danville, Pa. ¢ Chicago, Ill. © Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: 

MERCK & CO. Limited * Montreal © Toronto ¢ Valleyfield 
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ists attended a lunch for the associa- 
tion during the annual meeting of 
the ASBE March 7. S. F. Brocking- 
ton, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, head 
of the Chicago section of the AACC, 
presided at the dinner. Assisting him 
on the committee were H. T. Span- 
nuth, Wilson Co., Chicago, and Meade 
Harris, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Chi- 
cago. Dr. John A. Shellenberger, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, who 
appeared on the program during the 
ASBE meeting, was guest speaker at 
the luncheon. 


During the confused annual elec- 
tion meeting, Don Copell, genial presi- 


¢ 
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dent of the ASBE, noticed that the 
trade names of the public address 
system were exposed. Mr. Copell com- 
mented that this was contrary to as- 
sociation policy. Close observers the 
next day were able to see small pieces 
of adhesive tape neatly plastered over 
all “trade names” on the microphones 
and microphone stands. 
a 


The election of Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, as presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers recalled to Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, secretary-treasurer of 
the ASBE, that another Cox had pre- 


aminated Packages 


for Guns 
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viously served as one of the associa- 
tion’s executives. The present Mr. Cox 
is the son of Earl Cox, who served the 
association as vice president in 1930 
and 1931. “This is the first time in 
the history of the assocation that a 
second generation has been represent- 
ed in the ASBE leadership,” Mr. Marx 
said. 


Approximately 40 persons attended 
the luncheon meeting of the Siebel 
Institute Alumni Assn. March 6 dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. Burl 
Lepird, Beiers Iowa Bakeries, Clinton, 
Iowa, president of the association, 
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DO YOUR PRESENT BUN PACKAGES... 


“V Offer the moistureproof protection that buns especially need? 


N Protect against off-odors and flavors? 


Ni Have the attractive appearance that stimulates impulse and 


repeat sales? 


N! Display the buns to their best advantage? 


N! Have the rigidity to withstand rough handling and stacking? 


If you can answer yes to all the questions above, then you’re using laminated packages. Laminated 


packages have the sturdy, rigid, moistureproof construction that assures the quality protection 


needed for repeat sales and the attractive appearance that prompts the first sale. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Mlinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago. Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Compony, Kelamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasho, Wisconsin 
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Victor E. Marx 
. ASBE Secretary-Treasurer ..., 


presided. Fred P. Siebel, Jr., presi- 
dent of Siebel Institute, spoke briefly 
of the institute’s plans for construc- 
tion of a new building. Joseph Hoerth, 
retired baker of Cincinnati, was hon- 
ored during the luncheon as the oldest 
living alumnus of the association. Mr. 
Hoerth, of the class of 1914, was the 
first man ever to enroll at Siebel 
Institute. 
* 


The ASBE lost 18 of its members 
through death since the last annual 
meeting, according to the annual re- 
port of Victor E. Marx, secretary- 
treasurer of the society. Their mem- 
ory was honored at the opening ses- 
sion of the ASBE meeting March 5. 
There were: Albert H. Rancke, Peter- 
sen Oven Co., New York City; E. R. 
Branand, Swift & Co., Los Angeles; 
J. H. Avener, Roman Meal Co., Chi- 
cago; Frank R. Steffan, Long Beach, 
Cal.; Charles L. Wirth, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; 
Curt Michalis, Basic Foods Sales Co., 
Union City, N.J.; Herbert O. Rinne, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Chicago; Tom Smith, American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago; V. M. Scheef, Mat- 
toon, Ill.; Leslie W. Houy, Armour & 
Co., San Leandro, Cal.; Isadore Klein, 
McKeesport, Pa.; John G. Flautz, 
Cleveland; Albert C. Schmidt, Curly 
Top Bakery, Binghamton, N.Y.; Irving 
J. White, I. J. White Co., New York 
City; S. O. Werner, The American 
Baker, Chicago; Jule Burny, Burny 
Bros. Co., Chicago; William Dakers, 
Wollaston, Mass., and James H. Mc- 
Guire, M. & H. Mfg. Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

a 


The entertainment highlight of the 
27th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers was the 
traditional engineers’ dinner held in 
the Marine Dining Room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. Fred P. Siebel, 
Jr., president of the Siebel Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, was again in 
charge of the arrangements for the 
banquet. Following the dinner there 
was a special floor show featuring the 
music of Chet Fields and his orches- 
tra. 

a 


Harry D. Gardner, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., was on 
hand at most sessions to lead the 
membership in song. His assistant 
this year was Harold Mykles, Bar- 
bara Ann Bakery, Los Angeles. 
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No Transportation Problem Here 


Located at the crossroads of FIVE GREAT 
RAILROADS* that tap the best wheat 
producing sections of the United States, 
we are able to give you quick service out 
of Lincoln on carloads of . 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 
Needs No Blending to 


Make GOOD Bread 


* Burlington — Rock Island — Union Pacific — Northwestern — Missouri Pacific 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 


Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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BAKERY MERCHANDISING 


“Big Business in Bakery Products” 








The Bakery Department—a Customer “Magnet” 


OOD, well-run bakery depart- 
er in modern’ up-to-date 

food stores are not only a cus- 
tomer “magnet,” but a source of good 
net profit. This is well known but it 
was doubly proved in a study made 
among several hundred retail grocer 
customers. 

It is necessary to keep the follow- 
ing points in mind. The baking in- 
dustry is large and important. Esti- 
mated sales volume is more than $3 
billion, with 65% of this volume 
through retail food stores. On the av- 
erage, grocers get 8% of their total 
from the sale of bakery products. 

Sales of bakery products—good 
quality products—are increasing, and 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mrs. Rose Marie Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, before 
last year’s Heart of America Bakers 
Convention. 





among the grocers surveyed, 63% are 
now carrying and selling more bakery 
goods than before the war. 

Most bakery products are profit- 
able. For example, it has been found 
that a 3 by 5-ft. bakery department 
can and has produced sales volume of 
$100 a week, or $350 a sq. ft. annu- 
ally—compared with an average sales 
a square foot of $53.50 on all foods. 
Grocers—again the average—devote 
5% of their floor space to bakery 
products. 

Proper Planning Vital 

The proper setting up and operat- 
ing of a bakery department requires 
some methodical planning. The grocer 
knows buying and selling, record 
keeping, pricing, merchandising, ad- 
vertising and seasonal shopping hab- 
its, but he must give real attention 
to his bakery products; and above 
all he must realize that as perish- 
ables they require some special at- 
tention just as do his produce and 
meat items. 

Only 6% of the retailers studied 
bake their own products—and approx- 
imately two out of every three, sens- 
ing the trend of the times and the 
desires of the housewives to trade in 
a complete one-stop food store, have 
local arrangements for some sort of 
fresh sweet bakery items. 

These include all sorts of arrange- 
ments, from concession operations to 
pick up by the retailer of the items 
he chooses to feature and outright 
purchase of them. Forty-one percent 
of those interviewed purchase the fol- 
lowing items from local bakers: Buns, 
cakes, coffee cakes, cookies, dough- 
nuts, pies, rolls, tarts, etc. Note that 
47% of the grocers interviewed will 
take care of orders for special cakes 
like weddings, birthday or other spe- 
cial occasions. 

Most retailers believe the best lo- 
cation for the bakery department is 
near the end of the customers’ shop- 


By Rose Marie Kiefer 


National Association of Retail Grocers 


ping tour. This seems sensible, since 
baked goods are quite perishable and 
when picked up while the shopper is 
just starting her trip through the 
store, may be crushed and damaged 
with other goods piled on top. 

Then, too, sweet baked goods are 
apt to be purchased for the evening 
meal or for the following morning 
breakfast, after the housewife has 
finished shopping for her major meal 
items. Keep in mind that this is not 
an infallible rule as to location—but 
the retailers interviewed felt the bak- 
ery department located at the end 
of the shopping tour served as an ex- 
cellent reminder. 

Let’s look at one retailer’s com- 
ments: “We ought all to have more 
respect for baked goods---the retailer, 
the baker and the bakery salesman. 
Mashed, misshapen merchandise can 
discredit an otherwise attractive dis- 
play to the extent that it will actual- 
ly discourage a customer from taking 
anything from the rack. 

“Bakers pride themselves on being 
able to produce a product that has 
mouth-watering eye appeal, and they 
should be highly commended for their 
achievements. However, the beauty 
is not long lasting when it comes 
into the store and is then piled, one 
on top of the other, like canned goods 


—resulting in much of the merchan- 
dise being completely misshapen. 
This applies to bread as well as to 
sweet goods!” 

It is suggested that you retailers 
be encouraged to make your bakery 
department the responsibility of some 
one person in the store—even if it is 
only a part time job in a small food 
store. Displays must be maintained, 
kept up to appropriate selling size, 
and orderly and appetizing looking 
at all times. One retailer has a regu- 
lar checking schedule—10 a.m., 12 
p.m., and 4 p.m.—when the person in 
charge of bakery must take a good 
look at the department, see that it is 
appealing and attractive and appe- 
tizing, and that there are no empty 
spots which make the display appear 
run down or picked over. 

Price marking of all bakery mer- 
chandise is more and more popular. 
Actual tests prove that customers 
want baked goods marked with the 
price and the name of the product. 
A number of practical, attractive 
markers are available, from plastic 
price markers to store-made hand 
written pin cards. 

According to a late study of buy- 
ing habits, many by actual store 
count, 69.8% of all baked goods sales 
were in-store decisions. Believe it or 








NEW WRAPPER—A series of new wrappers is being used on the Shluker 
bread line in the Brooklyn, N.Y., area. The design of each wrapper is basically 
the same except for differences in color and bread identification panel. The 
design is adapted to five different breads and five different sizes. The half- 
sized loaves were made especially for small families. Whether the loaf is 


large or small, the wrapper provides maximum product visibility and eye 


appeal without detracting from the wrapper design. 


not, of the white bread purchased 
62.3% resulted from some type of 
in-store decision. The same survey 
says that purchases of two out of 
three variety loaves were made on 
impulse. Of all rolls purchased, 85% 
were decided on after entering the 
store. Of all the sweet rolls and cof- 
fee cakes purchased, 89.2% of sales 
resulted from impulse. Of the total 
purchases of cake, 91% came from 
decisions after entering the store. 


Survey Indications 


This surely indicates that: (1) dis- 
plays must attract attention; (2) dis- 
plays must be convenient and accessi- 
ble; (3) displays must provide a va- 
riety of products; (4) displays must 
merchandise themselves; (5) pack- 
ages must be arranged to stimulate 
appetite appeal and encourage sales, 
and (6) packages, with informative 
selling messages, must also assist 
sales. 

Mass displays of certain bakery 
items, such as doughnuts at the end 
of baked goods racks, can produce ex- 
cellent results. Other packaged non- 
crushables, mass displayed near the 
bakery department, approximately 
massed for seasonal tie-ins, result in 
considerably stepped-up volume. 

One retailer reported that the spe- 
cial sale of five kinds of hard cookies 
in cellophahe bags stepped up their 
sales more than $200 a week. They 
had the cookies regularly, but now 
package them in cellophane with an 
attractive label and put them at the 
end of the display so customers can 
help themselves as they leave the 
department. 

There are few year-round depart- 
ments that offer as many seasonal 
and holiday specialties as the bakery 
department. Many retailers have a 
special from the bakery department 
for every day in the week. One says 
that on Wednesday the feature is 
hard rolls, salt bread, nut bread and 
wine cakes; on Tuesdays and Fridays 
it is apple, cherry and pumpkin pie; 
on Saturday the feature is Parker 
House rolls. One week the specialty 
may be large custard angel food cake 
and the next it might be just a plain 
white angel food. 


Bread Is the Drawing Card 


Bread, of course, is the important 
drawing card. Bread has the fastest 
turnover rate of any item in the store 
—approximately 300 times a year. A 
$10 investment in bread alone, turn- 
ing it 300 times a year, at 16%5% 
gross profit, returns the store $500 
annually. But the real significance of 
these figures is the way bread can 
be used as “traffic bait” to greater 
overall store sales volume. Bread is 
not eaten alone. Cheese, jams, jellies, 
sandwich spreads, peanut butter, 
gravy mixes, and a dozen other items 
are closely related to bread sales. 
The pulling power of bread makes 
extra sales and higher profits. 

Of course, you know that no great 
industry runs smoothly—and there 
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are quite a few rather universal criti- 
cisms of bakers which you need to 
know about, though most of them 
are wel! Known to you. 

First, the old bugaboo of “over- 
loading” still hangs over us. It’s the 
result of either indifference on the 
part of the retailer who is not giving 
sufficient attention to his bakery de- 
partment—or a silver-tongued sales- 
man who either has a reasonably 
good story for a trial, guarantees the 
sale, or puts over a very overly-op- 
timistic story about the needs and 
requirements of the store. Yes, I 
know the stale bread is picked up— 
but don’t you realize that it’s this 
merchandise in the store which cus- 
tomers pick up and find to be old 
that drives them to other sources, 
including competition, etc.? 

The Value of Freshness 

An extreme example of what I 
mean by the value of freshness in 
the bakery department was reported 
at a meeting just a few weeks ago by 
a retailer, a large operator in a Mid- 
western city. He says he is now offer- 
ing six doughnuts instead of a dozen 
—and urging his customers to buy 
only one day’s supply of baked goods, 
to be sure they have the best quality 
and freshest merchandise. He com- 
mented that as far as such items are 
concerned ‘quality depends on the 
time from the mouth of the oven 
to the mouth of the customer.” 

Did you ever stop to think that 
the bakery industry is one of the 
few—if not the only large industry 
in the field that has failed to keep 
independent customers competitive 
with national chains? On one item 
you have failed and that item is 
bread. This has cost your industry a 
great deal of business—and the re- 
tailers much, much more, not only 
in bakery but in sales of other items 
as well, for if they could be competi- 
tive on that “magnet’—bread—they 
could sell customers who come in for 
that commodity a great deal of other 
merchandise as well! 

Let me pass along to you some 
suggestions made by a number of 
your final salesmen—those retail 
grocers from all parts of the coun- 
try: 

Offer only top quality products, 
made with the best possible in- 
gredients, and help retailers watch 
freshness much, much more closely. 


Offer retailers suggestions and 

assistance on better display (not 
necessarily more merchandise — and 
at no time “overload’”’). 


Avoid high pressure selling on 

the part of salesmen-drivers; and 
be sure drivers urge grocers to check 
merchandise carefully. 


Make sure there are no special 

rebates, discounts, deals, etc., 
available to any customers—and I 
mean such instances as the discounts 
scandal in New York and the one 
baker in California who handed a re- 
tailer $150 for the privilege of keep- 
ing his bread in one particular posi- 
tion on his shelves. In other words 
—clean your own front door-step— 
and don’t comment that retailers con- 
tinue to take it, for, of course, they 
do! In the back of their minds they 
wonder how much more their com- 
petitor is receiving! 

Mass display sells—but a “mess” 

does not—so a good selling dis- 
play is not necessarily a big pile of 
merchandise—but a well displayed, 
appetizing arrangement of ample 
selling stock is what is needed. 


The bakery industry can do a good 
ublic relations program among 
retailers by giving them factual in- 
formation on ingredients, costs and 
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other information concerning manu- 
facture of their products. 


Urge retailers to be sure all mer- 

chandise is price-marked and 
prominently so. When bakers print 
prices on merchandise, be sure the 
price includes reasonable margin for 
the retailer who must display, adver- 
tise, handle and sell the product for 
you. 

Encourage retailers to give bak- 

ery departments more attention 
—and not to leave this department to 
the “tender mercies” of bakery driv- 
ers! 

Consider larger varieties — such 

as hard rolls, tasty sweet rolls, 
Vienna bread, French bread, ete— 
but do so on a test basis and work 
with the retailer to eliminate slow 
movers and unprofitably slow sellers. 


Continue campaigns to sell the 

housewife on the many uses of 
bakery products—and work with the 
retailers in point of sales material— 
but not billboard size banners and 
pennants. There are many ways in 
which a baker can work with the re- 
tailer on this kind of material—small 
posters, illustrated price cards, talk- 
ing signs, reprints of color ads, ad 
mats for the retailers’ advertising, 
recipe folders, etc. 

It is certain that the bakery de- 
partment should get as much glamor 
and promotion as possible. The sign 
over the department should be as 
large as that for any other depart- 
ment in the store. This department 
must be such that it adds to the 
store’s reputation for excellent, good 
quality merchandise. Displays should 
be a feast for the eyes, because so 
much of the sales volume depends on 
attraction and impulse buying here. 

Please understand that we are not 
trying to “expert” on your business. 
All this information is presented to 
you solely as a resuic of our inquiries 
of many retail grocers who are ag- 
gressive, successful and anxious to 
“sell more food to more people’— 
including more and more _ bakery 
products, 
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BUSINESS BOOSTER 
A tie-in with National Newspaper 
Carriers Day by Wedeking’s Bakery, 
Oceanside, Cal., boomed business, 
when the firm, in cooperation with 
the local newspaper, staged a pie eat- 
ing contest for the newsboys. 
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GMI Repeats Mothers Day Cake 


General Mills, Inc., has announced 
details of its annual Mothers Day 
promotion, ‘“Roses-in-Snow Cake.” 
National Betty Crocker backing has 
been increased to 202 American 
Broadcasting Co. stations, and efforts 
have been made to provide bakers 
with more sales aids than ever before, 
GMI states. 

A promotional kit, costing $2, con- 
tains 67 items. Included is a poster 
that contrasts a creamy white cake 
against a bed of deep red roses. Tie- 
ing in with the poster is a display 
piece with a background of roses. 
Also in the display is a picture of 
Mother in an old fashioned locket. 

Bakers may have their choice of 
plastic rose lapel pins or plastic- 
dipped bright red paper roses. 

The kit also contains cake box 
bands, designed to brighten up the 
gift cake box; doilies, rose pattern 
printed in vegetable ink on grease- 
proof, curl-resistant parchment stock; 
window streamers, large red die-cut 
roses to liven up windows; newspaper 
ad proof sheet, three ads available at 
low mat cost; merchandising booklet 








DOUGHNUT SHOP BOOSTERS—The Krispy Kreme Corp. used radio ex- 
tensively in boosting the grand opening of a new doughnut shop in Greens- 
boro, N.C. Above, shown during a radio program, are Vernon Rudolph, gen- 
eral manager of Krispy Kreme Corp., left; Fred Maier, Freddie’s Dough- 
nuts, Buffalo, center, and William Jackson, announcer. 


including tips and sales messages. 

Providing national backing for the 
promotion, Betty Crocker will devote 
her entire Magazine-of-the-Air pro- 
gram May 10 to Roses-in-Snow Cake. 

She and her guests will tell the 
story of the cake over 202 ABC sta- 
tions, urging listeners to get this 
Mother’s Day specialty from their 
bakers. 

The promotion combines a simple 
formula and an easy-to-decorate cake 
to make a natural for bakers looking 
for a sales-getting item with Mothers 
Day appeal, GMI says. 
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20,000 Visit Krispy 
Kreme Doughnut Shop 
During Grand Opening 


The Krispy Kreme Corp., mianufac- 
turer. and distributor of doughnut 
mixes and doughnut manufacturing 
equipment, held a formal opening of 
a new doughnut shop in Greensboro, 
N.C., over a four-day period recently. 
Extensive newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising was used to announce the 
opening, and the company estimates 
that 20,000 customers visited the new 
shop. 

Prior to the opening the company 
used “teaser” copy, and on the open- 
ing day it used a two-page advertise- 
ment in both the morning and eve- 
ning newspapers, with full pages on 
the following three days. It likewise 
used spot radio announcements, and 
on the opening day two half hour 
broadcasts were made from the shop. 

Porcelain enamel tile was used on 
the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing walls. Stainless steel was used 
throughout for metal equipment and 
fixtures. 

Large glass partitions provide max- 
imum light and visibility to custom- 
ers, who can view the production 
and packaging rooms from the sales- 
room. Air conditioning and humidity 
control have been established in the 
building, and one of the featured 
pieces of equipment is a specially 
manufactured doughnut glazer, which 
constantly circulates the glaze and 
incorporates a single control hydrau- 
lic system for powering the raising 
and lowering machanism. 
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First 1951 AIB Sanitation Course 
Scheduled for Boston, April 9-12 


CHICAGO—First in the 1951 se- 
ries of special courses in bakery sani- 
tation, given by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, will be held in Bos- 
ton, April 9-12. All meetings of this 
course have been scheduled at night 
from 7 to 11 p.m. 

Bakers who previously have found 
it impossible to be absent from their 
plants to attend day courses, now 
will have the opportunity to take ad- 


vantage of the night sessions, the 
AIB points out. 

Sponsored jointly by the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. and AIB, the night 
course will be of shorter duration 
than the regular day sessions, but 
will contain all of the important sub- 
jects previously given and the regu- 
lar certificate of attendance will be 
presented. 

The course will include an outline 
of a concise working program for 


sanitation in the bakery, based on 
facts developed by the Institute in- 
spection and training service program 
which is subscribed to by bakers 
throughout the country. 

It is designed to be of benefit to 
all bakers, and particularly to pro- 
duction foremen, superintendents, 
maintenance engineers and all con- 
cerned with sanitation. Lectures will 
be given by staff members of the in- 
stitute’s inspection program, includ- 
ing Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director 
of sanitation; Dr. W. Parker Pierce 
and L. J. Salathe, sanitarians, and 
William Walmsley, AIB principal. 

Registrations for the Boston course 








The hottest 


package in the 
Bakery Industry 
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Denuts showed the biggest sales percentage 
increase in 1950 over 1949—clear indication 
of where to look for new increased sales 
volume. 





Typical of the many live bakers who have 
added the new raised donut package specially 
designed for grocery sales, is the case of a 
prominent Southern baker. He was sold on 
the hottest package in the bakery industry, 
namely, doco raised donuts. He installed the 
docomatic raised donut department. He put 
on the DCA freshness control merchandis- 
ing plan built around the new doco donut 
with the added shelf life. Within two weeks 
his volume grew to $7,000 a week which has 
held firmly for the last six months. 





APRIL 7 to 14 


Give your donut sales a big boost this 
Spring. Tie up with the 14th Annual Donut 
Week promotion April 7th to 14th. As usual, 
there will be terrific publicity on TV, radio 
and newspapers. Promotion will point to the 
exciting new donut — Gingerbread Donuts, 
with the distinctive new taste appeal. Special 
advertising available. Write DCA, 3953 
Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C. 1, N.Y.; for details. 














DCA docomatic 
Cutter 





in mass production of 
yeast raised donuts 


In the last two years, several hun- 
dred important bakers have added 
substantial, NEW raised donut sales 
volume with the installation of a 
doco automatic or semi-automatic 
raised donut department. 

This is clear recognition that the 
day of mass manufacturing of raised 
donuts has arrived. Now the whole- 
sale baker is able to go after the big 
untapped market for fresh raised 
donuts. 

The combination of doco equip- 
ment, doco prepared raised donut 
mix and a freshness control selling 
plan, is a proven success formuia 
which we offer to all live bakers 
seeking new substantial sales volume 
and profits. 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 393 Seventh Ave. !).7.7,N 
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are now being received. Complete jp. 
formation may be secured by Writing 
to Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
sanitation, the American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; or James Mackay, New Eng. 
land Bakers Assn., 51 Exeter § 
Boston 16, Mass. Bakers outside of 
metropolitan Boston are urged ty 
attend, as well as those within the 
city. Several registrations have been 
received from bakers in surrounding 
areas. 

According to Dr. Holmes, if this 
first night course is found to be more 
desirable for bakery employees than 
the day sessions, plans will be made 
for night courses to be given this 
year in New York, on the Pacific 
Coast, and several points in the mid. 
west. Organizations interested in ¢p. 
sponsoring night courses in bakery 
sanitation in their own areas may 
write to Dr. Holmes for complete in. 
formation. 
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Enrichment’s Role 
in Improvement of 


Nutrition Described: 


CHICAGO — The important role 
played by enrichment in the reduc. 
tion of nutritional deficiency diseases 
in the South was reemphasized in a 
recent report before staff members 
of the American Institute of Baking 
by Dr. Samuel Dreizen, an associate 
of Dr. Tom Spies, head of the Nutri- 
tion Clinic, Hillman Hospital, Birm. 
ingham, Ala., and chairman of North- 
western University’s nutrition and 
metabolism department. 

To illustrate his lecture, Dr. Drei- 
zen used colored slides of patients 
treated in the Birmingham clinic. 
Victims of nutritional deficiency dis- 
eases were pictured, and results of 
clinical treatment were shown. 

Dr. Dreizen stated that not a sin- 
gle instance of pellagra has been seen 
in the clinic in the past three years. 
The general rise in the nutritional 
status of the South is attributed to 
enrichment of flour, bread and other 
cereals in that area and to the school 
lunch program. 

Nutritional deficiency in the Birn- 
ingham area, Dr. Dreizen stated, has 
been due to a number of reasons in- 
cluding physical limitations, improp- 
er food selection and preparation, so- 
ciological and economic factors, inef- 
fectiveness of educational measures 
and poor soil. 

Because of the apparent disappear- 
ance of frank deficiency diseases, 
methods and techniques for determin- 
ing sub-clinical vitamin deficiencies 
are being studied. 
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PERFECT FOODS, INC. 


PROMOTES H. H. MOSS 


LANSDALE, PA. — Floyd Kulp, 
president of Perfect Foods, Inc., has 
announced the promotion of Harold 
H. Moss, vice president in charge of 
sales distribution and advertising, t0 
the post of vice president in charge 
of all operations of the company. 

Mr. Moss, former secretary of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Distributors Assn. 
and of the National Pretzel Bakers 
Institute, has been with the firm since 


— 





“ 


1949. He was instrumental in effect- | 
ing an expansion of the firm, under | 


which production and sales doubled | 
during 1950, distribution was extend: | 


ed from Maine to Florida and two 
new branch operations were estab- 
lished. 

Perfect Foods has also named John 
R. Arnold, production manager, 4 ® 
director of the company. 
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in need of an expert! 


When considering a bag for your product, re- 
member that this important selection also re- 
quires the attention of an expert. Call in your 
technically trained Chase Salesman. You can 
then be swre that the bag is designed to fill your 
specific needs. You can be sure that it is attrac- 
tive, that it protects your product, that it will 
help sell your product. Remember, next time 
—every time—consult your Chase Salesman. 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 


* cotton bags of all kinds 
* paper and Multiwall bags 






oityy, 





» 


lee yyw 


* Saxolin open mesh bags 
* Topmill burlap bags 


« combination bags, liners 
and specialties 


<7) 


fer Bilt Bags. Batter Buy Cate 
Cc | A S E BAG CO. cenena sass orrices: 309 w. sacksoN BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE e DALLAS « TOLEDO e« DENVER «+ DETROIT * MEMPHIS e BUFFALO e¢ ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK e CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY e LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN,IND. @ PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS e CHAGRIN FALLS, O. «© WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK, » SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ Plans Announced for National Donut Week @ 








Gingerbread Donuts 


Plans for the observation of the 
14th annual National Donut Week, 
April 7-14, have been announced by 
the National Donut Week commit- 
tee, with headquarters in New York. 

One of the features of National 
Donut Week will be a new kind of 
donut——the gingerbread donut—a 
tasty and different donut which will 
be on sale throughout the country. 
Ginger Rogers, the movie star, has 
been chosen “Queen of Gingerbread 
Donuts” and a publicity story show- 
ing Miss Rogers with gingerbread do- 
nuts will be released throughout the 
country. 

As usual, every media, including 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television is being utilized to publicize 
donuts. 

Recipe pictures featuring the new 
gingerbread donuts have been placed 
with metropolitan newspapers 
throughout the country. These show 
the novel ways of serving donuts at 
picnic and summer parties and in 
combination with other foods. Wom- 
en’s pages throughout the country 
have also received new gingerbread 
donut recipes, while teen-age col- 
umns have been supplied with stories 
and photos playing up the novel ways 
of using donuts in games. Magazines, 


—————————— 
DONALD DUCK BOOSTS 
BREAD SALES 


HOLLYWOOD —The best bread 
selling citizen in this town is Donald 
Duck. Since he got into the bread 
business about 1! years ago, he has 
been welcomed by about 100 bakers 
to give brand identification to their 
products. Results have ranged from 
gratifying to sensational, with one 
baker recorded as increasing bread 
sales from 3,500 loaves a week to 
45,000 after replacing an old trade- 
mark with Donald Duck. When Don- 
ald joins a bakery, the Walt Disney 
organization, creator of the animated 
cartoon character, goes all out. An 
example was at San Antonio, when 
the National Biscuit Co. introduced 
its Donald Duck bread. A big show 
attracted 3,700 at one theater and 
2,700 overflowed into another theater. 
National Biscuit Co. sales of bread 
in one day broke all local records. 


too, have been contacted about the 
new donuts, and many of them will 
carry this news during National Do- 
nut Week and throughout May, June, 
July and August. 

Radio, TV Programs 

As in previous years radio and TV 
programs have also been lined up to 
salute National Donut Week, with 
special announcements, interviews 
and comedy stunts. One of the tie-ups 
is with the “Club 15” show, spon- 
sored by Campbell Soups and heard 
on the CBS network over 154 stations. 
This show, which features Bob Cros- 
by, will devote its entire program to 
National Donut Week on or after 
April 13, dedicating a song to it. 

A show heard on the NBC net- 
work, “Double or Nothing,” featuring 
Walter O’Keefe, is planning to have a 
“running question” about donuts, with 
continual mention of National Donut 
Week. The Steve Allen TV show will 
have Steve cavorting in Dunk-Jamas 
and showing his special method of 
dunking. 

Quiz shows, like ‘Quick on the 
Draw” will feature a “donut charade” 
which the announcer will say has 
been inspired by National Donut 
Week. Other programs where contest- 
ants have to indulge in zany antics, 
will feature various games with do- 
nuts. Newscasters will all announce 
the celebration of Donut Week around 
April 7. 

Once more the country’s leading 
railroads will feature donuts on their 
menus during National Donut Week. 
Railroads which did so last year and 
which are repeating it again include 
the Erie Railroad, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis & Pacific Railroads; 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and others. 

Many restaurant chains are also 
planning to feature donuts during 
the celebration, and they will have 
special reference to donuts and Na- 
tional Donut Week on their menus. 
These include Schraffts, Childs, Tof- 


fenetti’s, Triangle Restaurant Co., 
Stewart’s Cafeterias, Longchamps, 
Bickfords, Horn & MHardart and 
others. 


Drug chains like Walgreens, Rex- 
all, Whelan and others will feature 
special donut ice cream dishes dur- 
ing National Donut Week and will 
promote it via soda bar posters and 
stickers on menus. 

The publicity bureaus of most of 
the states have been contacted. Spe- 
cial recipes featuring donuts in com- 
bination with the special products of 
the state were suggested and these 
will be publicized via radio programs 
and newspaper stories. 

Letters have also been sent to may- 
ors and governors about National 
Donut Week proclamations, and many 
of them have already announced their 
intention of endorsing the celebration 
of this week. 

For additional feature stories in 
advance of donut week, the prize 
winner of the contest that the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America conduct- 
ed recently, was selected for the 
most novel way to serve donuts at 
a party. She will be honored at a 
party in New York, with resulting 
publicity. 

Another prize winner will be se- 
lected in New York in advance of 
donut week as the winner of the na- 
tional dunking contest. Dunking plans 
will be promoted throughout and 
plans are being made to use Bobby 


Benson, president of the National 
Dunking Assn. 

A National Donut Week queen will 
also be selected and pictures of her 
publicizing National Donut Week will 
be sent to newspapers in every part 
of the country. 

The donut week activities, spear- 
headed by the Doughnut Corporation 
of America for the 14th successive 
year, will be handled by the New 
York public relations firm of Bert 
Nevins, Inc. Gingerbread package 
stickers and gingerbread donuts are 
available through Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, 393 Seventh Ave., 
New York, or its local office. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Goodwill Builders... 


Each week 50 movie tickets pur- 
chased at a reduced rate were sealed 
in pieces of waxed paper and inserted 
beneath the wrappers in 50 loaves of 
bread chosen at random. This baker’s 
bread business almost doubled, for 
the news about free movie tickets 
spread like wildfire, especially among 
children. As the baker explained, 
“When mothers send to the store for 
bread, the kids are the boss and com- 
petition is no _ problem.’—Russell- 
Miller Merchandising Hints. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


St. Louis Bakers 
Devise Promotion 
for Mother’s Day 


A good will building plan aimed 
at focusing attention on the retail 
baker has been developed by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn. 

Under the plan, each mother whose 
blessed event occurs on Mother’s Day 
will be presented with congratulatory 
cake through courtesy of the associa- 
tion. Members of the group will share 
responsibility for baking and deliv- 
eries of the cake in sequence. 

The unusual gift is bound to create 
a favorable attitude on the part of 
many young mothers who have had 
little previous contact with retail 
bakeries, according to Lee Kulla, first 
vice president of the organization, 
who has guided the plan throughout. 
The number of babies to be born on 
Mother’s Day is, of course, highly 
problematical “but the more the mer- 
rier’ is the master bakers’ attitude. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ward Baking Co. 
Introduces New 
Protein Bread 


The Ward Baking Co. selected Chi- 
cago and South Bend, Ind., as the 
cities in which to introduce its new 
product, “Protein Bread.” It was 
made available to all kinds of stores, 
from the small independent and spe- 
cialty shops to the large chains in 
central and suburban neighborhoods. 

The analysis of the Protein bread 
shows moisture 43.3%, sugar 2.9%, 
fat .8%, minerals 2%, crude fiber 
6%, starch 35.6%, protein Nx5.7, 
14.8%. Average slice weighs 23.5 
grams and contains 50 calories, ac- 
cording to the firm. 

The formula also includes a level of 
enrichment that is equal to or above 
the established enriched standards, 
the firm reports. 

According to the company, the for- 
mula was worked out over a long 
period of research to produce “a 
bread of fine flavor, good toasting 
qualities and with a moisture content 
assuring a better texture than is usu- 
ally found in high protein breads.” 
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Good Housekeeping 
Ads Feature Use 
of Baker’s Bread 


“The Bread You Like Best’”—bak- 
er’s bread containing the nonfat milk 
solids of 7 oz. milk in each pound— 
is featured in a consumer’s advertis- 
ing campaign announced by the co- 
operating sponsors, the American 
Dairy Assn. and the American Dry 
Milk Institute of Chicago. 

The opening ad graphically portrays 
the campaign theme by picturing a 
full glass of milk superimposed on a 
golden brown loaf of bread. The copy 
goes on to state: “You'll always get 
extra goodness in bread made with 
nonfat milk solids these four 
all-important ways: (1) better flavor; 
(2) more food value; (3) extra fresh- 
ness and (4) better toasting. 

The series of six ads in Good 
Housekeeping—March through No- 
vember—will pound home the cam- 
paign theme at least 20 million times. 
It is pointed out that this means 20 
million advertising bull’s-eyes to make 
the buying public more mindful of 
the taste and nutrition appeal of bak- 
er’s bread containing the nonfat milk 
solids of 7 oz. milk in each pound. 

This program ties in with the Nov. 
18, 1950, recommendation of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council which “reaffirms its 
recommendation made in 1945 for in- 
creasing the use of dry milk solids in 
bread to a level of 6% of the flour 
used.” Calling for enlistment of all 
forces “in educating the public in the 








NEW COOKIE CARTON — Tully 
Bakery, Tully, N.Y., has introduced 
this new cookie carton, which is 
printed in brown and white and fea- 
tures product identification through 4 
cellophane wrapper. The bakery will 
use the package with five different 
lines of cookies by slugging in brand 
names and prices on the carton. The 
carton was designed and manufac- 
tured by United Board & Carton 
Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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nutritive value of milk as a com- 
ponent of bread,” the NRC states, 
“attention is called to the importance 
of indicating on the label the level of 
milk solids used in the bread. In bread 
containing 6% dry milk solids based 
on flour, it would be permissible to 
state that 1 lb. of this bread contains 
the nonfat milk solids of 7 oz. milk.” 


“This consumer-directed promotion 
of baker’s bread made with 6% nonfat 
milk solids will effectively supple- 
ment on the national scale the promo- 
tion of bakers who are selling bread 
containing the nonfat milk solids of 
7 oz. milk,” asserts Victor E. Marx, 
in charge of the bakery division of 
the American Dry Milk Institute. 

“The sales stimulating tie-in value 
of this program, augmented by na- 
tional publicity enlisted by the NRC 
and pinpointed by the local promotion 
of bakers over the country, adds up 
to a tremendous bread selling cam- 
paign. It is based on the facts that 
6% nonfat milk bread is preferred 
bread—better tasting and more nutri- 
tious—and eaten in larger quantity 
by actual test.” 





BREAD I< THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARBA Publication 
Lists Promotion 
Days for April 


The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, in its monthly publication 
for the retail baker, ‘“Fresh-Baked,” 
suggests that bakers capitalize on 
the opening of the baseball season 
and National Donut Week for in- 
creased sales during April. 

To cash in on the publicity accord- 
ed baseball openers, window displays 
are suggested, with hot dog and ham- 
burger buns featured “which are as 
much a part of the baseball fan’s 
enjoyment as the game itself.” 


The national doughnut week, sched- 
uled for April 7-14, provides another 
opportunity for the baker to promote 
doughnuts, ARBA says. Retail bakers 
have an advantage in that they can 
display them in great variety. In 
addition to the wide variety of dough- 
nut promotional material available 
from allied companies, some of the 
posters used in doughnut promotions 
last fall are still available at ARBA 
headquarters, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 13, it is pointed out. 

The association publication also 
contains information on overcoming 
the common bakery problem of ex- 
cessive moisture condensation on 
store windows and inside walls. 


New formulas from the ARBA re- 
search committee described in the 
April issue include Princess Cake and 
a novel treatment for Lazy Daisy top- 
ping. 

“Capitalize on Mother’s Day . . . 
the Cincinnati Way” is the title of 
ARBA's researching and merchandis- 
ing bulletin No. 189, recently released. 
It provides the detailed outline of the 
plan used by the Cincinnati Retail 
Bakers Assn. and successfully inaugu- 
rated by that organization last year. 


; Credit for the material presented 
is given ARBA director William F. 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, president of 
the Cincinnati association. Attention 
is directed to the fact that while this 
was an accomplishment resulting from 
the cooperative effort of an organiza- 
tion, the idea is easily adaptable for 
use by individual retail bakers or 4 
group of retail bakery operators even 
though there is no existing local as- 
sociation. Copies of this bulletin have 
been sent to all ARBA members and 
to the secretaries of its affiliated 
groups, 
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A Column of Comment 


A Story to Tell 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


factors in the world, the baking industry is not only presented with a 


[: a period such as we are now in, when food is one of the most important 


responsibility but also with an exceptional opportunity to tell the story 
of its service to consumers. There are two factors which enter into this. 

For one thing, bakery goods are among the most nutritious of all foods. 
That is particularly true with the enrichment program fully established and 
being carried on by the great majority of bakers throughout the country: 
Not only do bakery goods have high food value, but in addition they have 
great taste appeal. This provides an ideal merchandising combination. 

Secondly, bakery products are among the most inexpensive of all foods, 
especially when their food value is taken into consideration. Consumers should 


be reminded of this constantly, since 
it is an extremely important factor in 
view of rising prices. In other words, 
the baking industry has a sound story 
to tell to the housewives of America, 
and it is one that should be told at 
every opportunity. 


CONTINUE PACKAGING PROG- 
RESS: Talk of a possible tightening 
of packaging supplies is no reason 
why bakers should not continue to 
improve their packages whenever pos- 
sible. In fact, there is probably more 
need for that progress now than in 
normal times. 

Proper packaging can do two things 
for the baking industry. In the first 
place, it can protect bakery goods 
while they are in transit, in grocery 
stores and in consumers’ homes. That 
is particularly important when food 
needs to be conserved. 

Secondly, packages offer an excel- 
lent opportunity for bakers to point 
out the high food value of bakery 
goods. This can go beyond label re- 
quirements and include specific state- 





ments about the food value of bread 
and other bakery goods. 

As usual, the suppliers of bread 
wrappers and other bakery contain- 
ers are giving the baking industry 
excellent service. Their record in the 
past has proven their ability to serve 
the baking industry, and that serv- 
ice is being maintained at an ex- 
tremely high level. 


LOCALITIES ARE IMPORTANT: 
With the nation’s economy again be- 
ing geared to a wartime, or defense, 
basis, rapid changes are being made 
in many localities. Some communities 
which were active during World War 
II are again returning to that status. 
There is a definite shift of population 
in many sections of the country. 
This is something that bakers 
should watch closely. Wholesalers in 
particular should study the sales vol- 
ume on their routes. Some may show 
a decline because of a change in pop- 
ulation, and if that is the case there 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Impressions of 


Customers Vital to 
the Bakery Owner 


@By Dorothy Glenn 


O matter where I go, I still 
N hear Mrs. Homemaker talking 
about “impressions” made in 
bakeshops. She simply cannot under- 
stand how your goods can take the 
rough treatment they appear to get. 
You and I know that the handling 
is not unduly rough, but these are 
the intangible bits of salesmanship so 
important to volume and profit. High 
prices and keen competition in the 
current market force us to stop and 
consider every phase of good sales- 
manship. 

When Mrs. Homemaker serves cake, 
she wants it to be the peak in feath- 
ery lightness and tenderness. What 
happens when she buys a cake at the 
bakeshop? The salesgirl picks up the 
cake, slides it into a carton, quickly 
ties it and sets it on the counter. . . 
yes, she gives quick service. But, 
too often, the technique of handling 





is too highly developed, and the cus- 
tomer receives the impression that 
the cake is unbreakable. 

Have you often wondered what 
your cakes look like when they ar- 
rive in Mrs. Homemaker’s kitchen? 
I’ve seen many a bakeshop carton that 
was well frosted, holding a cake that 
looked like the mice had enjoyed a 
feast. You say the shopper was care- 
less, and in some cases you are right. 
But, let’s not forget that in many 
cases your own sales force is at fault. 
How is that cake handled, how is it 
placed in the carton, how is it pro- 
tected? 

There is no better way to pep up 
a meal than to serve hot rolls . 
plump, tender and moist. Mrs. Home- 
maker knows that. In some bakeshops 
you see a neat and orderly. display 
of rolls. In others, rolls are dumped 

(Continued on page 50) 





may be a reason for a combination of 
routes in some areas and an expan- 
sion in others. 

Retailers, of course, cannot move 
as rapidly, but at the same time there 
may be excellent opportunities for 
new retail outlets in areas where de- 
fense work is being speeded up. 
Events are moving so rapidly that no 
member of the baking industry can 
sit idly by and expect his business 
to take care of itself. The baker must 
operate his own business and not 
expect the business to run itself. 
WATCH DELIVERY EQUIPMENT: 
Delivery equipment is one of the 
most important parts of wholesale 
bakery merchandising. Without it 
there should be no wholesale industry. 
In normal times this is a routine 
problem, but conditions are not nor- 
mal at present, and greater attention 
than ever should be given to trucks 
and all other equipment that enters 
into the distribution of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

As everyone knows, the government 
has placed restrictions upon the use 
of rubber and many other basic ma- 
terials. That makes it increasingly 
important for bakers to see that all 
of their equipment is kept in perfect 
condition at all times. Carelessness 
may result in a breakdown of deliv- 
ery service. 

Sales management should be par- 

ticularly concerned with this problem, 
for it means the difference between 
good volume and possibly restricted 
sales. Weekly conferences between 
sales and operation executives would 
produce suggestions that would con- 
serve equipment. 
LOCAL ADVERTISING: We know 
that we have commented frequently 
about the importance of advertising 
for bakers under times such as we are 
now living in, but the subject is so 
important that it bears repetition. 
Never before, with the possible ex- 
ception of during World War II, have 
bakers been confronted with such 
necessity and desirability of telling 
consumers exactly what the industry 
is doing. 

The Bakers of America Program 
is doing excellent work, but it needs 
to be reinforced by the advertising 
of individual bakers. Local bakers in 
every community naturally have clos- 
er contacts with the housewives of 
their areas than can a national or- 
ganization. 

By coordinating their advertising 
and merchandising programs with 
that being done nationally, the latter 
program will be materially strength- 
ened, and each baker will benefit 
accordingly. The cost for such co- 
operation is minor, but the results 
may be surprisingly large. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH DOUGH ANIMALS 


Animals made from French dough 
have been a business stimulant, re- 
ports the Woodland (Wash.) Bakery. 
Alligators, turtles, flying fish and 
others in the display windows pull 
the youngsters, and with them come 
the adults. 
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Yule Greetings from 
English Bakers Are 
Speeding to Newport 


CHICAGO—‘Post Early for Christ- 
mas” it said on the envelope. 

Inside were Christmas greetings, 
sent by the bakers of Newport in 
South Wales and addressed to the 
“Bakers of Newport, U.S.A.” 

The greetings are being delivered 
a little late. 

The letter originally was mailed 
Nov. 12, 1950, by F. E. Appleby, 
president of the English bakers. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The letter was returned because of 
insufficient address. Mr. Appleby sent 
it again, this time to a national mag- 
azine in the U.S., with instructions 
to forward it. The magazine turned 
it over to a bakery trade magazine, 
which, in turn, forwarded it to the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago— 
three months and three ocean voyages 
after it first started. 

Which Newport? 

Another problem arose—the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. found that there are 
Newports in 17 of the United States— 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia 
and Washington. Which one did the 
English association wish to send its 
greetings to, or did they wish to send 
them to all the Newports, U.S.A.? 

Believing the latter, the ABA is 
sending copies of the letter to bakers 
in all the Newports in the country. 

The greeting from the English asso- 
ciation reads: 

“May I as the President of New- 
port Mon. Master Bakers, South 
Wales, England convey on behalf of 
myself and my colleagues, fraternal 
trade greetings to you and your mem- 
bers of our grand trade for Christ- 
mas and the New Year. 

“We, experiencing as we still do, 
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shortages and substitutes, and price 
control, whether buying or selling, 
still do very much appreciate, that, 
but for the generosity, and self-sacri- 
fice of the Peoples of the U.S.A., 
through Marshall Aid, O.E.C., and all 
the other ways, our food situation 
would be even more critical. As the 
spirit of friendship between our two 
countries remains still, we believe, 
the hope and salvation of the peoples 
of the world, we therefore take this 
step of sending you our greetings.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCTER & GAMBLE GRANTS 
PUBLIC PATENT LICENSES 


CINCINNATI—Procter & Gamble 
announced that effective March 15 it 
granted the public a free license in 
its patents Nos. 2,132,393, 2,132,394 
and 2,132,701 and several others 
which cover the use of mono- and di- 
glycerides in shortening and related 
innventions. A notice of this public 
license grant will appear in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office. 

A number of years ago P.&G. chem- 
ists developed special shortenings con- 
taining useful amounts of mono- and 
diglyceride fats. In 1948 P.&G. gave a 
free public license under some of 
these patents so that any baker could 
take advantage of these inventions. 
From the time the patents were 
granted, other manufacturers of 
shortenings were being licensed so 
that they could include mono- and 
diglycerides in their products on a 
fee basis. The recent move by the 
company makes it possible for any 
shortening manufacturer to use these 
Procter & Gamble discoveries with- 
out payment to the company. 

The food chemist usually classifies 
shortening, lard and butter as trigly- 
ceride shortenings even though some 
mono- and diglycerides are naturally 
present, according to P. & G. A tri- 
glyceride is a fat whose components 
consist of one molecule of glycerine 
coupled with three molecules of fatty 
acid. By combining glycerine with a 
triglyceride fat, the latter is trans- 
formed into mono-glycerides and di- 
glycerides. Mono-glycerides are fats 
formed when a molecule of glycerine 
is coupled with one molecule of fatty 
acid, while diglycerides are fats 
formed when a molecule of glycerine 
is coupled with two molecules of fatty 
acid. Hence triglycerides, diglycerides 
and monoglycerides are composed of 
the same elements. 

Mono- and diglycerides have been 
recognized as suitable ingredients in 
the Food & Drug Administration 
standard for margarine and in the ten- 
tative standards for bread and ice 
cream. 
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LOS ANGELES GROUP HEARS 
OF SPECIALTY PROMOTIONS 


LOS ANGELES—Specialty promo- 
tions were the subject of the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Master Bakers 
Retail Assn., with the program head- 
ed by the presentation by O. J. Truex 
of Franklin Baker division, General 
Foods Corp. He gave the details of 
the “Easter Glory Cake,” and pre- 
sented a film on the growing and 
processing of coconut in the Philip- 
pines. 

David Honig of the Sugar Bowl 
Bakery was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Talks on experiences in promo- 
tions were given by Hugo Ebmeyer of 
the Swiss-French Bakery of Mont- 
rose, Chris Weiss of Weiss’ Bakery 
of Bellflower and H. H. Schindler of 
Schindler’s Bakery of Pasadena. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 37 for a check 


against 


the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 


score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Flour used for bread making 
will produce the best results when it 
has been stored at a temperature of 
50-60° F. 

2. Stabilizers are 


Ren 


used in making 


meringue for pie toppings in order to 
produce more volume. 

3. A bushel of good wheat weighing 
69 lb. should produce about 42 Ib. 
white flour. 


4. The use of bread flour in a 
sponge cake mix replacing the cake 
flour, in order to decrease the cost, 
will produce no objectionable results. 

5. Evaporated milk is used in some 
types of icings to improve the flavor. 

6. When powdered eggs are used in 
making cakes, the best results are 
obtained by mixing them in the batter 
in the first stage and not reconstitut- 
ing them and adding them in the 
usual manner. 

7. Sweetened condensed whole milk 
contains 41% sugar. 

8. Hygroscopic sugars are used in 
cakes, cookies and icings to prolong 
freshness. 


Charm 


EFFICIENT BAKING 


It’s a comfortable feeling for any baker to know that his flour 


has the extra quality of mixing tolerance and fermentation 


strength to stand up to any shop emergencies. REX and 
CHARM have these superior qualities built in... by care- 
ful wheat selection and expert milling. For these outstanding 
flours are milled in a location where we can take advantage 
of better wheats from whichever section Nature may choose 


to favor each year. 
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9. Frozen yolks contain 25% fat. 

10. To produce a good tender ange] 
food cake, not less than 15 oz. cake 
flour should be used with each quart 
of egg white. 

11. The use of alum in making bread 
is prohibited. 

12. In order to make a tender pie | 
crust with the use of a minimum | 
amount of shortening, hard wheat q 
flour should be used. 

13. When making puff paste, the 
pans are moistened with water in or- 
der to decrease the shrinkage of the 
dough. 

14. It is impossible to make sponge 
cakes using a creaming arm instead ¥ 
of a whip. 

15. In order to obtain a definite 
butter flavor in bread, at least 8-10% 7 
of the weight of the flour should be 
butter. 

16. Rope spores are killed at a tem. 7 
perature of about 226° F. 

17. Ammonia must be used when 
making cream puffs in order to make 
them rise during baking. 

18. Cinnamon when used in yeast 
raised doughs has no effect on fer. % 
mentation. 

19. The odor of a musty egg in a © 
yellow cake batter can be killed by 
increasing the amount of flavoring 
material used. 

20. Egg whites contain 86-87% 
moisture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Value of Milk 
in Baked Foods 
Cited by USDA 


WASHINGTON—‘Milk Solids Im. 
prove Physical Properties of Baked 
Goods as Well as Their Nutritional © 
Value” is the title of a section of the” 
1950 annual report of O. E. Reed} 
chief of the bureau of dairy industry, 7 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The report describes results of 
studies conducted by the _ bureau 
ai . investigating the use of milk) 
and milk products in the manufac 
ture of bread and other baked goods 
to determine the specific advantages 
of adding milk and to apply the find.” 
ings toward increasing the amount of. 
milk used in bakery products.” 

It is stated, ‘This research shows 
that milk solids can be used in prac- 
tically any type of baked goods, and 
that the addition of milk will improve 
the physical properties of the goods’ 
as well as their nutritional value. 

“Bread that contained 6% milk 
solids, based on the weight of the 
flour, had better interior and exterior 
characteristics than bread made with 
less milk solids or no milk at all 
There were fewer and more uniform 
air holes, and the bread had a softer 
and more silky texture and a more 
attractive internal appearance, a 
well as more desirable toasting and 
eating qualities. The loaf was bigger 
and more symmetrical, and had af 
appealing golden-brown crust. Thesé 
improvements were apparent regard 
less of the source of milk solids.” 

The complete report is available 
from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. } 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
JOINS NPA 

AKRON, OHIO—A. B. Clunan 0& 
the Pliofilm sales department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
been granted a leave of absence @ 
accept a post with the National Pree 
duction Authority at Washington. ™ 
Clunan is in charge of films and plat 
tics in the packaging and contaif 
section. 











































































































PERFORMANCE determines Cost 
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When a baker stops to consider how 
much money, time and effort is invest- 
ed in his loaf each day — in addition 
to the flour he buys—it becomes 





readily apparent to him that he is risk- 
ing too much when he takes a chance 
on a flour of varying and doubtful 








iw quality, no matter how cheaply it is 
Mm offered to him. Thoughtful bakers, who 
| realize this are the best customers of 
' RODNEY flours. Experience has taught 





them that RODNEY quality is always 
at the top day after day without fail. 
IF you switch to RODNEY, you will 


be convinced, too. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPA'NY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 34 











1. False. In order to produce the 
best results, flour should be stored 
at about 68-75° F. 

2. False. Stabilizers are used in or- 
der to decrease or eliminate weeping 
or breaking down of the meringue. 

3. True. Efficient milling will pro- 
duce about 70-72% white flour. This 
flour is called a straight flour. 

4, False. While bread flour is some- 
what darker in color than cake flour, 
this would not be objectionable. How- 
ever, due to the larger amount of 
protein in the bread flour and its 
character, the cakes made from it 
would be tougher and also more com- 
pact. 

5. True. The flavor of the icing is 
improved because the evaporated milk 
has a slight caramel flavor. 

6. True. In a number of tests we 
found that the results obtained were 
better when the eggs were not re- 
constituted. 

7. True. The average sweetened con- 
densed whole milk is composed of 
41% sugar, 28% total milk solids and 
31% water. 

8. True. The word “hygroscopic” 
means that such a substance will ab- 
sorb moisture from the air or product 
and hold it in the cakes, cookies or 
icing. This type of sugar includes 
invert syrup, molasses, honey, glu- 
cose and brown or soft sugars. 

9. False. Frozen yolks contain ap- 
proximately 33% fat. However, as 
quite often sugar or other material 
is added before freezing, the fat con- 
tent will be somewhat less. Sugar 
yolks, for example, contain about 
10% sugar so the fat content will be 
reduced to about 30%. 


10, False. The best angel food cakes 
are produced when 11-12 oz. cake 
flour is used with each quart of egg 
whites. 

11. True. The use of alum, even in 
small quantities, according to medi- 
cal evidence, is harmful. It is an 
adulterant which is used to enable 
inferior flour to be substituted for 
good flour in order to make edible 
bread. Its use is prohibited. 


12. False. An unbleached pastry 
flour will produce the most tender 
pie crust. 

13. True. It has been found that 
shrinkage is decreased when the pans 
are moistened with water before the 
products are placed on them. 


14. False. It is possible to produce 
sponge cakes with a creaming arm. 
It will take considerably longer to 
beat up the eggs and the cakes will 
have somewhat less volume. In a 
pinch, it will work out fairly satis- 
factorily. 

15. True. A good flavored sour 
cream butter should be used. If the 
butter is salted, adjustment in the 
Salt content of the dough should be 
made. A pound of butter contains 
about % oz. salt. 

16. True. It requires a heat of about 
226° F. to kill rope spores. However, 
as the center of a loaf of bread 
reaches only a temperature of about 
210° F. the spores are not killed dur- 
ing baking. 

17. False. It is not essential to use 
ammonia. Good cream puffs can be 
made without a chemical leavening 
agent; however, the volume will be 
a trifle smaller. A small amount of 
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baking powder is used by some bak- 
ers to replace the ammonia. 

18, False. When large quantities of 
cinnamon are used, the fermentation 
of the dough will be slowed up. With 
the average amount used in the bak- 
ery there will be very little effect. 
However, some types of cinnamon af- 
fect fermentation more than others. 

19. False. The amount of flavor nec- 
essary to kill the odor would make the 
cake inedible. Furthermore, a strong 
flavor like lemon, orange or almond 
would have to be used. The best thing 
to do is to throw the batter away. 

20. True. Analyses of egg whites 





Your better customers are big bread eaters. 


They know the better, more satisfying taste 
of the bread you bake with lots of BOWMAN 
UPC*. The richer flavor, finer texture and 
good substantial eating quality is proof of its 
higher nutrition and body building values. 
This fellow with his high energy output, 
as well as his whole family, are better fed 
with the better bread made with 6% or more =m 
of nonfat dry milk solids. So use plenty of 
BOWMAN UPC*%, the nonfat dry milk solids 
PRECONDITIONED especially for the baking of 


uniform, high quality breads. 


show that they contain about 86.2% 
water, 12.3% protein, .2% fat and 
.6% ash. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAXED PAPER GROUP 
REELECTS B. F. LACY 


CHICAGO—B. F. Lacy, vice presi- 
dent of Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
has been reelected chairman of the 
executive committee of the Waxed 
Paper Institute, Inc. J. E. Edelstein, 
vice president, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, will serve another term 
as vice chairman. 

Newly elected to the executive 
committee was Donald Ramsay, vice 
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president, Nashua Gummed & Coat- 
ed Paper Co., Nashua, N.H. Reelect- 
ed to the committee were John H. 
Snyder, promotion manager, baking 
industry, Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis., and D. J. Benjamin, president, 
Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City. 
Continuing in office as members 
of the executive committee are G. C. 
Wieman, manager, Western Waxed 
Paper Co., Los Angeles; C. F. Christy, 
vice president, Kalamazoo Vegetable 


Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
H. K. Snyder, president, Central 
Waxed Paper Co., Chicago; K. R. 
Zimmer, president, Zimmer Paper 


Products, Inc., Indianapolis. 


‘eeeeeONE OF YOUR 
BETTER CUSTOMERS 





on 
pve \) WMA, 





Use lots of BOWMAN UPC*, and be sure to 
advertise and tell your customers about the 
superior taste and health vatues of your bread. 


* Bowman UPC non- 
fat dry milk solids; 
PRECONDITIONED 
with not more than 
1.25% specially 
treated cereal flour. 





BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3124—Book 
on Selling 


A new book entitled “Selling Sense 
for the Route Salesman” has been 
scheduled for April publication by 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, publisher. The author 
is Fred DeArmond. 

According to the publisher, Mr. 
DeArmond has brought together many 
sound sales ideas to assist the be- 
ginner as well as the veteran route- 
man to produce greater volume and 
increased profits. The book cites ex- 
amples of successful sales techniques 
assembled from industries relying on 
route selling for distribution, includ- 
ing bakeries. 

While it is written for the individ- 
ual route salesman, the book will be 
helpful to anyone concerned with sell- 
ing, the publisher states. 


No. 3119—Heat 
Sealer 


A new heat sealer, Sealine 50, for 
thermoplastic films has been an- 
nounced by the Sealine Mfg. Corp. 
Field tests have shown that the 21! 
in. diameter free-rolling heated wheel 
is ideal for sealing odd shaped objects 
as well as for end sealing of bags, the 
company states. The wheel design 
makes it possible to get over and 
around areas heretofore untouchable 
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A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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New Propuets 
j . 
New Services 
as 
New Liveratvre 


Claims made 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


with a sealer, according to the firm. 

A variety of wheels for different 
applications may be obtained with 
the sealer. These include sealing cello- 
phane bag ends, butt-sealing thin 
vinyls and to cut and seal other films. 
Weight of the sealer is less than 1 
Ib., and it has a large grip. A safety 
rest keeps the roller off the table or 
bench when it is not in use. 

The sealer makes use of a special 
fluid which is automatically fed to the 
heated wheel through a wick arrange- 
ment. Temperature is adjustable from 
200-450° F., and the heating element, 
which uses 50 watts, operates in 
either AC or DC current, according 
to the company. 


No. 3122—Air 
Conditioners 


The Carrier Corp. has announced a 
fuli line of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment for bakers and 
stores featuring baked goods. The 
products will be marketed through 
the company’s distributors and its 
own sales organization. Included in 
the list will be new equipment for 
dough rooms and refrigerated stor- 
age, and a complete range of central 
station air conditioning equipment. 


No. 3123—Industrial 
Humidifier 


The Industrial Materials Purchasers 
Co. has announced the production of 
the IMPSCO industrial humidifier. 
This humidifier, according to the firm, 
requires no ducts, pumps, compressed 
air or steam lines, and each unit is 
a complete system in itself requiring 
only a water feed line. No return 
water line is required. The vapor is 
emitted in a fine mist-like form. 

All parts are of standard manufac- 
ture and do not require special fac- 





mitameem iitory repair and replacement, result- 
| The American Baker 
118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
| Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 
! No. 3118—Formula Brochure No. 3123—-Industrial Humidifiers 
No. 3119—Heat Sealer No. 3124—Book on Selling 
No. 3121—Leaflet on Dividers No. 3125—-Sanitized Divider 
No. 3120—-Sanitary Agent No. 3126—Parcel Delivery Unit | 
No. 3122—-Air Conditioners | 
| 
BN 4.55243 cancdabesdbessscinebiebeba nh kdpanetaseeamekinns | 
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ing in a saving to the purchaser, the 
company claims. 

These physical details of the hu- 
midifier are listed by the company: 
vaporizing capacity of 1 gal. an hour; 





weight about 50 lb.; dimensions 12 
in. wide, 14 in. high and 22 in. long; 
water supply used from ordinary 
drinking water mains at regular pres- 
sure; motor of % horsepower, 110 
volts, 60 cycles; vapor emitted in just 
one direction so that units can be 
mounted on the walls, corners or sup- 
porting posts of a building. 


No. 3126—Pareel 
Delivery Unit 


A new and narrower model parcel 
delivery unit has been announced by 
Vanette Division of Universal Sales, 
Inc. Called the Vanette Junior, it is 





especially engineered for the Ford F-3 
stripped parcel delivery chassis. 

According to the firm, the model’s 
narrow body design meets the de- 
mand for a less bulky unit and helps 
solve congestion at loading docks and 
in traffic. 

The unit is all-steel welded and is 
built on two wheelbases, 104 in. and 
122 in., with load areas of 242 and 
320 cu. ft. Literature is available. 


No. 3125—Sanitized 
Divider 


A new leaflet on the Model “SA” 
AMF-Union 2- and 3-pocket divider 
has been issued by the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. subsidiary, 
Union Machinery Co. Shown on the 
two color leaflet are front and rear 
photographs of the divider. Diagrams 
also illustrate top and side views of 
the unit, and dimensions of the parts 
are given. 

Specifications provide information 
on the divider’s capacities, design and 
floor space and height requirements, 
as well as the mechanism itself, con- 
sisting of the motor, oiling system, 
sliding head, shear pin protection and 
other parts. 

According to the leaflet, the divid- 
er is for small wholesale bakeries and 
hand shops converting to mechanical 
make up. 


No. 3121—Leaflet 
on Dividers 


A four page folder which describes 
the Day gearless divider has been 
published by the J. H. Day Co., Inc. 
The folder provides dimensions, ca- 
pacities and other specifications con- 
cerning the divider, which, the com- 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
2 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


ted 
rato ot ing" 
«abo fine » Baki 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FiIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT » KANSAS WHEAT « SOFT WHEAT 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN "ILLINOIS 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SWORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEDIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 





The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


1E MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6. MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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pany states, was designed for moder- 
ate production installations in both 
large and small bakeries. 

According to the firm, the flexibil- 
ity resulting from variable speed con- 
trols and close tolerance machining 
on all moving parts gives the divider 
application in smaller shops. For the 
larger plant the divider serves as aux- 
iliary equipment for variety breads 
and rolls. 


No. 3120—Sanitary 
Agent 


The R. M. Hollingshead Corp. has 
introduced a new disinfecting agent, 
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known as “Whiz Paracide.” In addi- 
tion to its disinfecting properties, it 
has powerful deodorizing factors and 
is instantly soluble in any water, the 
company claims. The manufacturer 
recommends the product for all uses 
in bakeries where a disinfectant or 
fungicidal agent is needed. 


No. 3118—Formula 
Brochure 


International Milling Co. has an- 
nounced that the complete formula 
brochure which is distributed to bak- 
ers attending its cake school is avail- 
able upon request. The “Cake School 


for Bakers’ is being sponsored in 
cities throughout the country by the 
milling company. It is conducted by 
W. E. Broeg, service consultant to 
International. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$150,000 BAKERY OPENS 


PENTICTON, B. C. — Canadian 
Bakeries Ltd. has opened a new plant 
here which was developed at a cost 
of $150,000. New equipment installed 
includes a flour blender, a rotary 
dough mixer and a wrapping machine. 
The rotary mixer has a capacity of 
1,800 lbs. dough every 12 minutes, 
which is sufficient for 1,600 loaves. 
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This year, on its 10th Anniversary, 
the enrichment of flour and bread is 
being hailed as one of the most signifi- 


cant contributions of our time to the 
health and well-being of the American 


people. 

Both bakers and millers can be 
justly proud as the country’s leading 
scientists and nutritionists give their 
praises and endorsements to the en- 
richment program. 


Sterwin is happy to have played a 
part in the development of this pro- 


gram. 


Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minne- 





apolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis. 





Dorn Chenille. d 


B-E-T-S, the Original Bread-En- 
richment Tablets, made it pos- 
J sible for bakers to enrich their 
7) | bread easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically from the very first. 


/Bx> VEXTRAM, the Original starch 
Gs) base Flour Enrichment mixture, 


was the first to make low-ash 
(YZ enrichment possible for millers. 
It is our sincere hope that the next ten 
years will see an even greater improve- 
ment in the health and well-being of 
all people through the increased con- 
sumption of enriched flour, enriched 
baked goods and other cereal products. 





Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





Distributor of the products formerly sold by Special-Markets-Industrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and Vanillin Division of General Drug Company 
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Testing Technique 
for Milk Powders 


in Mixes Devised 


SAN FRANCISCO—A new testing 
technique which measures the (de. 
pendability of milk powders in dough 
mixes has been described by Dr. Cc 
A. Kempf, research supervisor for 
Golden State Co., Ltd. 

The standard mixograph machine, 
originally designed to test flours, has 
been adapted to testing baker’s non- 
fat milk powders, Dr. Kempf report- 
ed. The mixograph method of testing 
these powders, provides, for the first 
time, an inexpensive and accurate 
method for standardizing quality of 
milk solids to the point that the bak- 
er can readily increase the amount 
of milk solids in his dough mixes at 
very little, if any, additional cost, he 
said. The mixograph testing method 
for nonfat milk solids was initiated at 
the University of California by Dr, 
Helge Shipstead. Dr. Kempf’s study 
made adjustments in the testing 
method, and put it to its first prac. 
tical use in the dairy industry. 

The mixogram curve derived from 
the mixograph reveals the rate of 
water absorption of the milk powder, 
indicates when the dough will reach 
peak development and elasticity, its 
rate of weakening and its range of 
stability toward mixing. Milk proc- 
essed with controlled variations of 
heat treatment were tested by Dr. 
Kempf for the purpose of selecting 
that one which gave optimum results 
under typical bakery conditions. 

Dr. Kempf pointed out that bakers 
have long expressed fear that levels 
of milk solids higher than 2% will 
cause expensive trouble and damage 
to bread because of lack of unifor- 
mity of the milk. In too many in- 
stances, poor milk powder quality not 
evident in a 2% mix, becomes evident 
at 4 or 6% levels. 


12-14% Possible 


Mixograph tests made with spe- 
cially processed Golden State baker's 
nonfat milk solids revealed that a 
maximum of 12-14% of milk in the 
dough mix was possible. In testing 
procedures, Dr. Kempf said a propor- 
tion of 25% milk powder to 75% flour 
was used as this ratio magnifies any 
fault or weakness in the milk powder. 

Higher milk solids in bread im- 
prove the product’s flavor as well as 
nutrition, Dr. Kempf stated. He point- 
ed out that impartial tests have re- 
vealed that a 6% loaf stays fresher 
about one third longer than a 2% 
loaf under similar conditions. This 
fact reduces the need for alginates 
and emulsifiers in the dough. This 
type of loaf also makes a browner, 
moister toast. 

Specially processed baker’s milk 
powders that meet the mixograph 
test, Dr. Kempf said, provide more 
uniformity in dough development and 
thus help the baker set his mixing, 
proofing, loaf forming and oven op- 
eration schedules more accurately. 
By making bread “slow-bake”’ better, 
they give the baker more freedom in 
making oven adjustments. The mixo- 
graph test for milk powder can be 
used to advantage right in the bak- 
ery, Dr. Kempf said, as it eliminates 
the need for costly and time-consum- 
ing bake tests which are now done 
in most large operations. 

Dr. Kempf emphasized the fact 
that if a milk powder meets baker's 
requirements as indicated by the mix- 
ogram curve, the baker need make 
only minor changes in the sugar and 
water content of his formula in order 
te bake a 6% milk loaf. 
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Mr. and Mrs. 
opened Smith's 
Tenn. 
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Sikeston, Mo., residents were given 
a preview of the new equipment being 
installed in Hart’s Bakery in that 


city, when a large plate glass window 
in the establishment was cleared to 


disclose the new $40,000 oven and 

depanning machines in operation. The 

new equipment is part of a $100,000 

expansion and improvement program. 
 @ 

Pierre’s French Bakery in Portland, 
Ore., recently suffered a $35,000 fire. 
Owner Michael Chiotti reported that 
no one was in the two story specialty 


bakery at the time the fire broke out. 
Flames and smoke poured up around 
the ovens on the main floor and spread 
under the floor and into the walls. 


* 

Records in the Texas secretary of 
state’s office show the recent incor- 
poration of Gibson’s Bakery in Hous- 
ton by John H. Gibson, Carl Holder 
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TIONAL also brings you aAvhole line of essential bakery products: 
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NATIONAL YEAST FOOD, ACTIVE DRY YEAST, BAKING POWDER, MALT 


SYRUP and others, as well as: 


Armour’s Clover¥loom Frozen Whole Eggs 


Armour’s Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 





° % Armour’s Lloverbloom Frozen Sugared Yolks 
. | s Dri Puff Paste + Armour’s Armtex—the fortified egg 
> 
‘\ 
Vv 
a The NATIONAL Life Line is a ling’of supply—of bakery prod- 


ucts and dependable door to dgér services that aid you in main- 
taining quality and uniforpfity in your baking, so your opera- 


tions may continue sucgéssful and profitable. 


Many of the largest and thousands of the smallest bakeries have 


been NATIONAL fustomers for years—a tribute to the service and 





uniform quality /f NATIONAL products. 





NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


FRANK J, HALE, President 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: PLANTS; 
Chanin Building 45-54 37th Street 35 E. Wacker Drive Belleville, N. J. 
Long Island City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. Crystal Lake, til. 


Sena eee | : , 4 








ana Charles C. Baggett with $1,000 
capital stock. 


Safety awards representing 1,775,- 
402 miles of safe driving recently were 
presented to Louisville salesmen for 
Purity Bakeries Corp. Those who re- 
ceived the awards included Benjamin 
A. Hardaway, 20 years of safe driy- 
ing; Arch Schroerlucke, 12 years: 
Carl A. Peterson, nine years; William 
T. Jackson, Ismael A. Smothers and 
Hiram E. Powell, seven years; Wijl- 
lard H. Tucker and Granville B, 
Ennis. 

oe 


Pierre’s French Bakery at Portland, 
Ore., owned and operated by Michael] 
Chiotti, was badly damaged by fire 
recently. Loss was estimated at 
$35,000. 

* 


Moore’s Bakery of Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, Mr. and Mrs. William Moore 
proprietors, has been remodeled and 
redecorated. ° 

w 


Sale of the Stanley (Wis.) Bakery 
to Frank Meznarich has been an- 
nounced by Eugene Aumann. Mr. 
Meznarich’s son, Joseph, will have 
direct charge of the business. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bobeldyk have 
sold their bakery and cafe in Armour, 
S.D., to Ben Ligtenburg. 

f 

The Blooming Prairie (Minn.) Cafe 
and Bakery, damaged by fire recently, 
has been redecorated and opened for 
business. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Matson 
are the proprietors. 

. 

Roweder’s Bakery, Bridgewater, 
S.D., held a grand opening recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Roweder are pro- 
prietors. 

t 


Ralph and Lyle Moore, father and 
son from Des Moines, are the new 
owners of the Dutch Oven Bake 
Shop in Charles City, Iowa. They pur- 
chased the shop from Ben Baasch and 
Glynn House. 

© 


Johnstone’s Bakeries is one of the 
tenants of Lincoln Village, a new 
shopping center in Chicago. 

& 

Earl Mattson has announced the 
opening of the Mounds Pastry Shop 
at Mounds, Ill. 

* 


The H. J. Niemeyer Bakery in 
Waynne, Ark., has opened for busi- 
ness. 

* 

George Steiner of Rolla, Mo., has 
purchased the Dixie Cream Donut 
Shop from Bert Ford. 

* 

Plans have been completed for an 
office, warehouse and distributing cen- 
ter to be built for the Shur-Good Bis- 
cuit Co. of Cincinnati on a 15-acre 
parcel of land. 

6 


D. A. Ross and H. E. Wright have 
established Hendry’s Cake Shop at 
Penticton, B.C. 

. 


Bader’s Dutch Bakery, Vancouver, 
B.C., was recently the scene of 4 
fire which caused damages estimated 
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Much more goes into HAMMOND Multi-Wall BAGS than the Products they dependably carry 


Here are a few reasons for the steadily increasing demand 


for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


Only papers and materials of highest quality are used in 
Hammond Multi-Walls. 


Hammond's two large plants are devoted almost exclu- 
sively to Multi-Wall Bag production. 


Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowledge of your 
shipping problems assure you of Multi-Walls to meet your 
exact needs. 


Modern machines and materials handling equipment keep 
costs and prices to a minimum. 


Write for your copy of ‘To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.’’ 


or P a 








HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 





— REAL BAKING 


ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 
... but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 
ity and shows up in bread yields, 
absorption, smooth machining and 
fewer cripples .. . and most of all 
in a better loaf that pleases cus- 
tomers. 









PYRAMID 


FLOUR 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 








that give 
} ping consistency 
thats hard to beat 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 
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at $4,000. All heating equipment had 
been shut off in the building when the 
fire started. A cookie wrapping ma- 
chine, packing tables and 1,200 Ib. 


TOPS IN QUALITY! 
mY en shortening were destroyed. 
Tops in Popularity, Too... MENTE ° a. 
The Elcho Bakery in Vancouver, 





















Mente Dainty Print Bags take oEOoH B.C., is now under new management Quality, Uniformity, 
' y y and operating as the Swiss Pastry a 
top honors with smart buyers ‘ey } Shop. a 4 
everywhere for / Bake Dell, Vancouver, B.C., has HOSTESS 
. moved to new premises. Harold Code 
attractiveness and Reynold Smith, air force and SUPERCAKE 
and service- army veterans, are the proprietors. 
or Their new premises were formerly oc- Ss ial 
ability... cupied by Canadian Window Bak- pecia 
—_— ° Cake Flours 
The Bromm Baking Co., Inc., Rich- 
The 


mond, Va., has acquired property now 
occupied by the baking concern, from 415 
Mrs. Matilda M. Kirschmann and Mennel Milling Co. 
4 other children of the late Louis TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 
ORD - Bromm, founder of the baking busi- 
4) / 2 J ; ness. A total of $87,500 was paid for 
the three pieces of property. The sale 
to the corporation marks the final 
association of the Bromm family with 
the bakery. R. H. Ford, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, said the 
firm plans this year to begin a long- 
range program of installing new ma- 
chinery. . The Standard Others 
Kenneth Bowen of Perry, Iowa, has Strive to Reach 


Write, wire or phone our nearest ofjice for quotations bought the Nobel Bakery at Shenan- 


doah, Iowa. The Noble Bakery has 
been closed since the death of Frank - | TE WAN 
a & N Noble, the former owner. 
e 7 3s | FLOUR 


Plans have been filed with the city 

















DEPT. N 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. division of buildings for a $60,000 ex- 
’ SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
Box 1098 Box 690 HOUSTON pansion of Kaufman’s Bakery in Buf- CORPORATION 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS falo. 7 asian’. Gabel 








G. I. Harvie and R. Walters have 


filed declaration of partnership in the DOBRY’S BEST 


business of the Campus Bake Shop, 
Vancouver, B.C. and 


* BEST OF THE WEST 
La Grange Flours es es & Colonial Bakery, Grand Rapids, DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 




















Mich., house-to-house operator, re- YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same cently expanded territory to include 
high standard, dependable flours that have Lansing. Five trucks are used to cover 
characterized the products of La Grange the city of about 100,000. Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Mills over the half century and more of e 
their operation. Strain’s Bakery, Duncan, Okla., has We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
pence 3 ' : bought a doughnut frying machine. F J M C 
This quality pattern is not an accident but e RANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- a a DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
tion and careful milling. stalled in the Johnson’s Bakery, Ada., 
Okla. 
f > pe A A E FL R hd : 
You can depend on LA GRANG OURS Fort Morgan Mills 
Midland Bakery Co. of St. Louis : 
RED WING, is expanding its plant by building a Family and Bakery Flour 
L A GR ANGE MILLS MINNESOTA 4,500 sq. ft. second floor addition to Galen a 
be used for storage and the wrapping FORT MORGAN -:- COLORADO 








department. A new oven will be add- 
ed to increase production. 


rl ACME RYE 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Jahnke of 
A HIGH QUALITY 


















































Saginaw, Mich., have opened the , 
Frankenmuth Bakery at Franken- eae no oun | 
muth, Mich., closed since Jan. 1. FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
Cunnten-2iied . ‘i © ; WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
Seine Gaetan tens pproval was granted by the city 
Wheat located ta council building committee in pe ae 
the heart of for a substantial addition to be adde ° 
America’s foremost to the Kaufmann Bakery Co. plant. Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
wheat producing This bakery was recently held up by LAWRENCE, KANSAS | 
section. masked bandits who secured a con- ZEPHYR FLOUR 
INDEPENDENT siderable amount of cash at the time peed a apnea = la 
OWNER from an office safe. Established 1874 | 
MANAGED e 
— — 1 Flowers Baking Co., with head- 
quarters in Thomasville, Ga., has pur- 
—Yro chased a new property in Jackson- Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
ville which, when remodeled, will MILLERS OF 
AL eames MILLING CO. double the present capacity of the High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
. M2 PHERSON, KANSAS * ih Florida plant. The new baking plant Plain and Selfrising 
will be designed by engineers of the LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
Quality Bakers of America, of which 


ha rt 





PihEs PEA 


CAKE FLOUR 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO . 
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the Flowers Baking Co. is an affiliate. 
Work is to be started immediately. 
O. L. Allen, vice president, is Jack- 
sonville manager. 
we 
Newcomb Baking 
Mass., has opened its newest store 
in Hancock Village, Boston. This is 
the 11th in the Newcomb company 
chain and the second to be opened 
this year. Mary Paul, whose husband 
had been a baker for many years, has 
been made manager of the new shop. 
we 
National System of Baking is erect- 
ing a new bakery at Calgary, Alta. 
The new project will cost about $90,- 


Co. of Quincy, 
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000, and the building will be of two- 
story brick and concrete construction, 
measuring 42 by 102 ft. 
a 

F. MacKinnon and J. R. Weather- 
by have filed declaration of their part- 
nership in the business of MacKin- 
non’s Bakery, Vancouver, B.C. 


w 
Gerald Bader, former resident of 
Abbotsford, B.C., is now operating 
two bakeries in Santa Rosa, Cal. 
w 
C. E. Depperman Food Products 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 


make a special vanilla sugar cookie, 
named Kaydee Kipfels Cookies, for 


sale through retail outlets. The plant 
will be located in suburban Silverton, 
Ohio. Capital is 250 shares of no-par 
stock, and the incorporators are Mrs. 
C. E. Depperman and Laura E. and 
Walter K. Kaeuper. 
a 
The Seabreeze Pastry Shop, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., is occupying a new 
building in the Pollock Shopping Cen- 
ter. Business is owned and operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Shamet. 
e 
A new store of DeLuxe Cake & 
Pastry Shop has been opened in In- 
dianapolis, adjacent to the Kraft’s 
South Side Baking Co. quarters. This 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


MORE THAN 70 YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


wheat selection. 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


T IS our aim to back HUNTER flours 
with the most modern and efficient pro- 
duction facilities ... and we are constantly 
improving our plant for that purpose. Re- 
cenily we began construction of additional 
grain elevator storage space — 2,000,000 
bushels of it—to assist in even better quality 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KAN SAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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is a glass-fronted store, with frontage 
of over 144 ft. The bakery is arranged 
so that goods are moved directly from 
baking quarters to the counter area 
It has a capacity for the supplying 
of at least 10 such outlets. Bakery 
production scope has been tripled in 
the new building, for which Jack 
Messmer was the designer-contractor. 
The new building cost more than $50,- 
000. Phil Kraft is the owner and man- 
ager of the Kraft Baking Co. 

a 

C. H. Hepfler is now sole owner of 

the Goulding Lite Bakery, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

+ 


Albert Osterweil has opened a bak- 
ery in St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Os- 
terweil, who comes from New York 
where he was a pastry chef in sev- 
eral prominent hotels, will operate as 
the Brighton Bakery. 

o 

The Savory Bake Shop, Miami 
Beach, Fla., has been taken over by 
Cornpost & Melnick. The old name 
will be retained. 

> 


Doby’s Bakery, Inc., with maxi- 
mum authorized capital stock of 
$150,000, has been organized in Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C. The incorporators are 
listed as Wiley Doby, Mary Doby and 
S. O. Hinkle, all of Winston-Salem. 

oe 

The Belasco Bakery 

opened in Miami. 


has been 


e 
Drew A. Cross, owner and operator 
of the Home Bakery, Stuart, Fla., has 
enlarged his bakery and will add new 


machinery. 
a 


A new bakeshop has been opened in 
Albany, N.Y., by Basile Foods, Inc. 
oJ 
The Southport Shopping Center 
branch of Henry’s Bakery in Elmira, 
N.Y., has been moved to the Clover 
Super Market, one of the occupants of 


the center. 
2 


Lee’s Bakery at Stillwater, Minn., 
recently was destroyed in a fire which 
also leveled several other business 
establishments. 


Messing Bakeries, Brooklyn, recent- 
ly awarded prizes for an aggregate of 
199 years of safe driving at a meeting 
of employees. Nearly 50% of the 
firm’s drivers shared in the awards. 
Leading winners were Emanuel Co- 
hen, Joseph Pasternack and Harry 
Zeisel, all with 10 year records; Alex 
Gerstman, Sigmund Kudysch and 
Philip Weinstein, nine years; Her- 
man Hyfler, Philip Reich, Hyman 
Rindner and Irving Tanchester, eight 


years. 
3s 


The Portales (N.M.) Bakery, owneG 
and operated by Harry Jordan, has 
been repainted and remodeled. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lichenberger 
have taken over the Hoffman Bakery 
in Albuquerque, N.M., and Al Hoffman 
is taking a rest to recover from the 
effects of a serious fall. 

* 

J. B. McDonald has leased the Mc- 
Donald Bakery in Black River Falls, 
Wis., to Fay Rockney, who has been 
with the bakery since 1932. 

* 

Moore’s Donut Shop in Largo, Fia., 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Carberry to Mr. and Mrs. Alois Topp 
of La Crosse, Wis. It will be operated 
as Topp’s Donut Shop and Lunch- 
eonette. 
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We don’t have to worry 
about crop conditions in 
any local area because the aise 

Page Mill draws wheat PLAIN TD iacin 
equally well from four ma- 
jor hard winter wheat 
states. That also means the 
baker need never worry 
about his flour . . . when 


it’s PAGE'S. 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 








ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















FOR BAKERS 


Cae Piour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 

















_ |BREAD AND CAKE 
e FLOURS 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 































The confidence that buyers have 
in the baking values of SANTA 
FE TRAIL and SILK FLOSS 
is a source of pride to us. For 
confidence in a product is won 
only as the result of consistent 
excellence in performance. The 





unvarying top quality of these SINCE 
famous brands can help make 
your loaf the best in the market. 1 8 9 4 


CAPACITY 
10,000 CWTS. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BU. 
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“Step-Up” whole-wheat bread sales! Make 
sure your “wheat” loaf has Moist Crumb, 
Good Texture and Appetite-Appeal. 


Remember—the granulation of whole-wheat 
flours is coarser than white flours. Therefore, 
the available gluten must be developed thor- 
oughly to insure Moist Crumb, Good Tex- 
ture and Appetite-Appeal. 


For Maximum Gluten Development— 
for Maximum Gluten Hydration— 
carry on with 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 
742 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Generating Modern Manpower 


* * 


HERE is one feature about a 

I subject like “Manpower” or 

“Human Relations’—it is a 
subject on which ail of us can pose 
as experts. 

After all, we are all paid up mem- 
bers of the Human Race, and our en- 
tire lives are spent in dealing with our 
fellow men, or ladies, as the case 
may be. And so, even though the title 
of this address ‘‘Generating Modern 
Manpower’”’—may seem a little pro- 
fessional, I am only an “amateur” ex- 


pert. ° 

Like all the rest of you, all I know 
is what I’ve seen in my own or- 
ganization and what the lessons ‘of 
the past half century or so have 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Fleischmann before 
the 1950 convention of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. in Boston last 
fall. The author is vice president and 
general sales manager of the Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, and is an authority on 
manpower and personnel problems. 





taught us about machine power and 
manpower. 

Back in the dawn of the industrial 
revolution the question of good labor 
relations was strictly academic. The 
marvelous new machines that were 
springing from the inventive minds 
of man took precedence over man 
himself—much as the awesome ato- 
mic discoveries of today are taking 
precedence over the future welfare 
of the entire human race. 

But finally, in the long run, those 
much-maligned machines paid off—to 
the workers who had been their 
slaves as well as to the men of man- 
agement who had first used them as 
a means of mass production. For if it 
were not for the Machine Age, the 
eight-hour day, the five-day week, 
would never have arrived. 

All during this Machine Age, the 
development of various sources of 
power that machines require kept 
pace with the development of the ma- 
chines themselves. Gasoline and elec- 
tricity, which had replaced the horse 
and the old mill stream as sources of 
power, were constantly refined and 
improved for more powerful perform- 
ance. But manpower—the latent, 
stored up energy of the men and 
women who operated those machines, 
or who sold their products — was 
largely ignored. 


Management’s Realization 


Not “ignored” exactly, because 
management dimly realized that some 
spark plugs were missing fire some- 
where. And there was a great deal 
of pinirig for the past—when a man 
could be counted on to produce a 
“good day’s work.” But not until 
comparatively recent times did man- 
agement bother to take an objective 
and scientific look at its most im- 
portant of all power sources—the 
men and women whom we call labor. 
_ Today, fortunately, we are catch- 
Ing on and catching up. Today it is 
more and more widely recognized 
that well-trained, cooperative man- 
Power can be as superior to the un- 
intelligent and unwilling manpower 


* * 


By A. R. Fleischmann 


Standard Brands, Ine. 


of the past as high-test gasoline is 
superior to crude oil or kerosene. 

I sincerely believe that this grow- 
ing recognition of the tremendous po- 
tential power that can be developed 
in plain, ordinary people will be one 
of the most vitally important facts of 
our second-half 20th Century lives. 


* * 


I also know that it is a vitally im- 
portant fact right now—when a cur- 
rent manpower shortage could very 
quickly and easily become a crisis. 


Manpower Dangerously Low 


As you well know, the present sup- 
ply of any type of manpower is dan- 
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gerously low, while the supply of 
skilled and well-trained manpower is 
conspicuously absent. According to a 
recent article in the New York 
Times, more than 96% of the civilian 
labor force is already employed. That 
leaves a mighty small pool to draw 
on for the growing defense produc- 
tion, and it includes many without 
important skills and many who are 
not located where the jobs are. 

It is apparent, therefore, as the 
Times points out, that any sharp in- 
crease in war production will have to 
be met largely by shifting presently 
employed workers into defense plants, 

(Continued on page 52) 





RACK-TYPE 
PALLETS 





Truck-Type Rack Pallets are built of resilient all-welded steel 


wire, with strong protective edge. Double reinforcing and 1” 
mesh gives rugged strength combined with light weight for 
easy handling. Narrow mesh prevents marking loaves. Pal- 
lets are full galvanized plated to prevent rust-corrosion. 





Rack-Type Pallets may be loaded directly at WENDWAY 


Conveyor System from Wrapping Machine and quickly 
transferred to route trucks. 
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Faster —Easier —Cleaner—Safer Bread 
Handling for Truck Delivery, Transport 
Rack Loading, or Rack Storage 


The USP Rack-Type Pallet of many uses. 
Individual shelf pallets fit slides or frames 
in the truck for easier, faster truck loading and 
delivery. They utilize maximum truck capacity. 
Entire racks of bread, loaded on USP Rack- 
Type Pallets, roll easily into truck or transport 
for full load capacity and safe, convenient hand- 
ling. They offer greatest convenience at relay 
stations, for storage, or transfer to route trucks. 
Empty Pallets are quickly replaced in racks 
or trucks, riding securely for return to plant. 
Modernize your delivery system, increase 
capacity, reduce cripples and speed handling 
of bread with Rack-Type Pallets. 
Available in practical sizes to fit your load 
requirements and type or size of truck bodies. 
Confer with USP Bakery Engineer on the 


’ Rack-Type Pallet System to give you greatest 


economy and efficiency. 


Semi-Trailer used on relay routes is loaded to full 
capacity with pallet racks, simplifying loading, 
transporting and handling at transfer points. 


gf 





Qu, 
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UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Bakery Equipment Division 


ALBION, 


Pallet rack completely 
loaded with fresh wrapped 
bread is conveniently han- 
dled, stored, rolled into truck 
for safe transport and deliv- |‘! 
ery. Single pallets are easily |¢ 
removed for unloading, or | 
replaced with empties. 





MICHIGAN 
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LEVER BROS. BEGINS WORK 
ON NEW ST. LOUIS PLANT 


ST. LOUIS—The Lever Bros. Co. 
has announced a long-range, major 
construction program which will es- 


tablish at Pagedale, in St. Louis 
County, one of the country’s largest 
manufacturing centers for deter- 
gents, vegetable shortening and mar- 


garine. 

Construction will start on the first 
unit, a $5 million synthetic detergent 
plant and warehouse which will cover 
three acres of Lever’s 27-acre plant 
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site at Pagedale. Excavation is al- 
ready under way. 

W. H. Burkhart, production vice 
president of Lever Bros. Co., made 
the announcement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERS 
GROUP NAMES S. M. LOLLIS 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—S. M. Lollis, 
American Bakeries Co., Anderson, 
was elected president of the South 
Carolina Bakers Council, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of the organization 
here. 








R. M. Seybold, Derst Baking Co., 
Savannah, Ga., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and James E. Swan, Jr., Claus- 
sen’s Bakeries, Inc., Columbia, named 
treasurer. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors for one year: J. A. Arnau, Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Greenville, the 
retiring president; J. M. Laverty, Pal- 
metto Baking Co., Orangeburg; H. 
Gleaton, Claussen’s Bakeries, Green- 
ville, and O. L. Cross, American Bak- 
eries Co., Florence. Harlan B. Stout, 
2629 Monroe St., Columbia, was re- 
appointed executive secretary of the 
group by the executive board. 





FOR 


BETTER-TASTING 
BAKED GOODS 


AND DOUGHNUTS 
.. EVERY TIME! 

















Your 
guarantee of 
more satisfied 

customers! 
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: HYDORA 
a —THE ECONOMY 

|< SHORTENING~ALWAYS 
| GIVES DEPENDABLE 





RESULTS! 


FOR AL 





Pune VEGETABLE SHORTEN 
COusLE MEFINEO 

aoe 

MTOROGEMATED 


L FRYING AND SHORTENING 


saom 
weoeTasit OF 


Worms 





Veceraste 
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THE HYDROGENATED, 





ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


—choice of leading bakers 


¢ Yes, foods made with Covo have 
got to be GOOD! That’s because 
Covo — especially made from the 
Cream of Vegetable Oils —is uni- 
formly good — dependably uniform. 
And smart bakers know Covo’s extra 
stability, blandness and creaming 
qualities give you better-tasting 
baked and fried foods every time. 


Covo “seals in” the good flavors of 
fried foods — gives extra low fat ab- 
sorption —is highly stabilized to give 
longer frying life. Foods fried in 
Covo are tender and moist inside, 
crispy outside. So, give your custom- 
ers the best from the start. Use Covo 
for all your baking and frying. 


Fine Products of Lever Brothers Company, New York, New York 


















¢ You can depend on 
Hydora! And when you 
can depend on a low-cost 
shortening to give you uni- 
form baking results every 
time — that’s real economy! 
Hydora remains stable... 
and gives you more fryings 
to the pound. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


and stacked on a tray, without one 
thought given to appearance. Yes, 
you’ve seen such displays. What im- 
pression does that make on the shop- 
per? 

The same can be said of cookies. 
How often are the cookies taken from 
the tray and DROPPED into a 
sack? Everyone knows that high qual- 
ity baked goods are fragile and must 
be handled with care. 

It’s true that bakeshop employees 
soon become quite adept in handling 
these tender and perishable goods. 
The unfortunate part is that this 
“slick trick” handling often appears 
to be carelessness in the eyes of the 
shopper. 

Mrs. Homemaker is a critical shop- 
per: Shortages are rare, competition 
is keen, prices are high. Combined, 
this makes the customer even hard- 
er to please. She is in the driver’s 
seat again and is enforcing her power 
in a buyer’s market. 


Combat Sales Lassitude 


The attitude of sales personnel is 
important to consider. You have hired 
these clerks to serve shoppers, and 
the shopper knows that the price she 
pays for your goods includes salaries, 
An attitude of superiority does not 
fit into today’s competitive market. 
Sales people should be trained to 
serve customers quickly, politely re- 
membering that “the customer is al- 
ways right.” 

Nor should clerks be overly famil- 
iar with any customer. When Mrs. 
Homemaker opens her purse, she 
wants to be respected for her ability 
to spend the money or snap the purse 
closed and go to the next store. 

What impression do you make on 
customers? There are so many “lit- 
tle’ things that matter to a woman. 
Yet, these minor details are a major 
factor in salesmanship. We’ll list just 
a few of the things to consider. You 
will be able to add a great many more 
to this list. 

Do sales people use waxed paper 
when handling baked goods? 

Are cakes covered with waxed pa- 
per packed in cartons? 

Are coffee cakes placed on card- 
board before wrapping, or placed in 
cartons? Or, are they wrapped in 
paper so that the string cuts or 
crushes the goods? 

Is sufficient wrapping used? Is the 
package properly tied, or does the 
string break on the way home? 

Do you use plain, lightweight paper 
sacks that become grease-soaked 
quickly? 

Do you allow decorations in your 
shop and in the window to become 
dusty? 

Do you have a minimum of flies in 
your shop? (Here’s a customer com- 
ment—“I buy from the window dis- 
play because there are fewer flies 
there.)”’ 

Is your window display always the 
same, or do you feature different 
items daily? 

Are uniforms always clean and 
neat? 

Courtesy—is it a major feature of 
your sales force? 

We need go no further. No doubt 
every point mentioned has brought 
to your mind a dozen others. Check 
them in your bakeshop. It’s the little 
details that count so much in your 
volume and profit. 

Customer good will is often built on 
these little things, and good will can 
help you combat competitive produc 
ers and the competition of high prices. 
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Manpower 





(Continued from page 49) 


or by recruiting persons who are not 
now counted in the labor force— 
homemakers, students, retired work- 
ers and the like. 

Now the article to which I am 
referring was concerned about the 
labor shortage for defense, or war 
production—which will have first pri- 
ority and which will pay the highest 
wages. It is pretty obvious, therefore, 
that those of us who are not in ac- 
tual defense production would do well 
to concentrate on holding on to the 
men and women we now have—and 
on developing in them, and in the un- 
skilled or rusty personnel we may 
have to draw on in the future, the 
greatest possible manpower. 

Thus, by easy stages, we have 
come to the question of what does 
generate—or “motivate’—the latent 
power and energy of the individual 
worker. What is this mysterious 
magic that will make a worker learn 
better, produce more efficiently and 
cooperate more willingly? 

Management has learned — from 
personnel surveys, from psychologists 
and from everyday trial, error and 
observation—that the productive and 
willing worker does not live by wages 
alone . . . nor even by wages, bowl- 
ing teams and job security. The mod- 
ern discovery of a long-known fact 
is that he craves a sense of partici- 
pation—of being a member of the 
team rather than a cog in the wheel. 
He desires recognition for a job well 
done as well as wages. And, most 
important of all, he would like to 
find a little interest and enjoyment 
in the work at which he spends the 
better part of his life—rather than 
to be everlastingly looking forward 
to week-ends, vacations and eventual 
old-age retirement. 

The management pioneers in hu- 
man relations have discovered that 
the individual does want these in- 
tangible incentives even though he 
himself may believe he prefers the 
week-ends. And these pioneers are 
proving that it is both possible and 
profitable to give him what he craves. 
They have recognized that while va- 
cations with pay, recreational pro- 
grams and old-age pensions are im- 
portant, they are all concerned with 
the worker’s life while he is off the 
job. And they have come to realize 
that very little money or effort is 
being devoted to keeping him stimu- 
lated and satisfied while he is actu- 
ally producing. 

Obviously, this doesn’t make much 
sense. For as Douglas McGregor of 
Antioch College recently put it— 
“the combination of incentives which 
is a means to satisfaction only when 
the worker is away from work. plus 
efficiency practices which eliminate 
important satisfactions while he is 
on the job, is an unbeatable one for 
making work unpleasant.” 


The Core of the Problem 


And so, while the human relations 
pioneers are by no means opposed to 
the growth and development of off- 
the-job benefits, they believe the core 
of the problem is on-the-job satisfac- 
tion. Getting back to those basic prin- 
ciples we use in our relations with 
our own families, they know it is 
better to train and encourage an in- 
dividual to do a good job than to 
try to bribe him to do one—even 
though he himself may think he pre- 
fers the bribe. 

One of the best ways to encourage, 
or generate, the individual’s creative 
power and initiative is to provide an 
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atmosphere in which it can flourish. 
This means that management must 
be receptive to new ideas that flow 
from the bottom up... that it must 
encourage the worker to suggest 
ways and means by which his job can 
be made more productive and effi- 
cient .. . that it will provide a mech- 
anism that will actually put such 
suggestions to work when they ap- 
pear to be feasible. 

It follows logically that the work- 
er who displays creative initiative on 
the job should be rewarded—by in- 
creased opportunity for promotion, 
by a straight financial gain or by 
some form of recognition (even if it’s 
only a pat on the back) for his extra 
effort. The main objective is to es- 
tablish in his mind the fact that his 
company wants him to think—to use 
his latent creative effort—and is will- 
ing to reward him for doing so. 

Although everything I have said so 
far about generating modern man- 
power has been aimed primarily at 
the man on the mass production line 
(the man or woman whose job is most 
likely to become routinely monoto- 
nous) the same fundamentals apply 
to the men and women who distrib- 
ute and sell the products of our mass 
production methods . . . only more so! 

This difference in degree is due to 
the fact that there are more oppor- 
tunities to generate, or motivate, the 
initiative and energy of the typical 
salesman since he is usually more 
receptive to motivation. And since 
many bakers employ large numbers 
of service-salesmen I'd like to take 
a little time right here to examine in 
detail some of the basic forces that 
make a salesman want to sell. 


The Desire to Sell 


First, of course, the good salesman 
wants to make money. So does every 
other worker, but the salesman wants 
to make more money than he needs 
for a sense of security. He wants to 
make money because he finds his 
greatest’ self-realization in the 
achievement of material gains. In 
other words, the true salesman is an 
extrovert who finds an outlet for his 
personality and his desire to domi- 
nate his fellows through the civilized 
medium of closing a sale. 

Thus, the first incentive for the 
salesman should be a clear picture of 
the opportunities he will have for 
making sales and making money. 

The salesman, like other workers, 
is also eager to learn. However, while 
he is interested, and rightfully so, in 
the merits of his products, or how 
they are produced, he is more inter- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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New Boxcars 
Incorporate Aids 


to Flour Sanitation 


BUFFALO—Orders for 1,000 spe- 
cially designed boxcars for use in 
handling flour for mills in Buffalo 
have been placed by the Buffalo 
Creek Railroad with two car manu- 
facturing companies. 

The boxcars will incorporate a new 
feature in car design—removable 
panels in the liners which will permit 
complete removal of grain and other 
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material which, in the present-day 
boxcars, provides harborage and 
breeding places for insects that in- 
fest grain and grain products. 

W. M. Sporleder, operating superin- 
tendent of the railroad, said that the 
boxcars will cost about $6,000 each, 
or $6 million for the 1,000 cars. The 
first delivery of new cars is expected 
next September. One half of the 
number will be built by the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry, Berwick, Pa., 
and the remainder by the Pullman 
Standard Co., Michigan City, Ind. 
Cars will be received at the rate of 
25 a day until the orders are com- 
pleted, he said. 


Mr. Sporleder said that representa- 
tives of the milling companies con- 
cerned were consulted about the de- 
sign of the special flour and grain 
cars. 


Infestation Problems 


“We discussed the problem of in- 
festation with representatives of the 
mills in developing specifications for 
the cars,” he said. “Cleaning the 
cars seemed to be one dependable 
method for combatting insect infes- 
tation,” he added. 

The inside surfaces of the steel 
sides, ends and roofs of the cars 
will be coated with an insect-inhibit- 


Wauny successful bakers 





rt to ¢ ved on0 feel SUBSTANTIAL PAYMENTS 


: 


Hundreds of successful bakers, 


the country over, are profiting from 

the use of cotton bags. They're stronger (the 

only type used for export). They're easier to handle, 
stack, and store! They have high resale value to 
reliable Bag Buyers the country over—and, if you are 
a retail baker, to housewives... 
and door-to-door. Check today with your mill supplier 


for details on nation-wide Cotton Bag Salvage Plan. 


across the counter 


RELIABLE DEALER 
NEAR YOU 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


FIRM SALVAGE PRICES 
FOR MONTHS AHEAD 


RECEIVED REGULARLY 
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ing compound and the back of the 
wood liners or interiors are to be 
clear and open. 

The end lining will be of the stand- 
ard vertical application from roof 
to floor with a removable panel 6% 
in. wide in the center and similar 
openings provided by removable pan- 
els on each side of the end. The open- 
ings provided by these removable 
panels will facilitate blowing out dust 
accumulations from the horizontal 
corrugations of the steel end sheets 
of the cars. 

It is estimated that only slightly 
more time will be required to clean 
a car before loading, but a thorough 
job of cleaning out dead stock can 
be done, eliminating any insect har- 
borages. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. H. TOMPKINS NEW HEAD 
OF IOWA ALLIED TRADES 


DES MOINES—A discussion of 
control legislation for flour distribu- 
tors headed up the program when the 
Iowa Flour & Allied Trades Assn. 
held its annual meeting here recent- 
ly. Frank T. Herbert, Johnson Her- 
bert Co., Chicago, past president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors and presently a mem- 
ber of the committee on legislation 
and government regulations, was the 
principal speaker. 

New officers elected were D. H. 
Tompkins, Earl E. Dusenbery Co., 
Des Moines, president; Dean Jurgen- 
son, Doyen Flour & Feed Co., Mar- 
shalltown, first vice president; E. G. 
Johnson, General Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines branch, second vice president; 
E. F. Weaver, Procter & Gamble, 
Des Moines, secretary-treasurer, and 
Guy Grimes, Inland Mills, Des Moines; 
Reuben Wykle, Doyen Flour & Feed 
Co., and Thomas F. Dusenbery, Earl 
E. Dusenbery Co., all members of 
the board; Rex Kleinhen, G. S. John- 
son Co., Davenport, delegate to the 
national convention. 











Dr. Charles G. Ferrari 


JOINS J. R. SHORT—Dr. Charles @. 
Ferrari, formerly in charge of the 
chemical research division, General 
Mills, Inc., and later assistant to the 
vice president in charge of research 
for Standard Brands, Inc., has joined 
the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago. 
Dr. Ferrari was at one time head 
of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
baking school, Minneapolis. Dr. Fer- 
rari will be technical director of the 
milling firm, supervising its extensive 
research program and supervising the 
control laboratories. 
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We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


tor more than 50 years 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 
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FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


High 
Protein 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Fremont Grand Island Hastings 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ Nationa] Federation 








. . 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
































“IT was supposed 
to meet my husband here two hours 


Woman Shopper: 


ago. Have you seen him?” 
Floorwalker: ‘Possibly, 
What does he look like?” 
Woman: “Well, he’s probably blue 
in the face by now.” 


¢¢ 

A track star was boasting of his 
achievements when a man sitting at 
a nearby table interrupted him. “T’ll 
race you,” said the stranger. “And 
you'll never pass me if you give me a 
three-foot start and let me choose 
the course.” 

The star looked at the portly gen- 
tleman and laughed. “Bet you 50 to 1 


madam. 


I will,” he returned. “Where's the 
course?” 
“Up the ladder,”’ answered the chal- 
lenger. 
¢$?¢ ¢ 
“How is the second-hand car you 


bought?” 

“I’ve just realized how hard it is 
to drive a bargain.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once mis- 
took an insane asylum for a college. 
Realizing his mistake, he explained 
to the gatekeeper and commented 
humorously: 

“IT suppose, after all, there is not 
a great deal of difference.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” replied the 
guard. “In this place you must show 
some improvement before you can 


get out.” 
¢?¢¢ 


A golfing clergyman had been bad- 
ly beaten on the links by a parishion- 
er 30 years his senior and had retired 
to the clubhouse rather disgruntled. 

“Cheer up,” said his opponent. 
“Remember you win at the finish— 
you'll probably be burying me some 
day.” 

“Even then,” said the preacher, 
“it will be your hole!” 

¢?¢¢ 

Exasperated Father: “Bertram, why 
can’t you be good for a little while?” 

Bertram: “T’ll be good, Pop, if you 
give me a quarter.” 

Very Exasperated Father: “Non- 
sense! When I was your age I was 
good for nothing” 


¢$¢¢ 

A small retail grocer in a Chicago 
suburb had been trying for months to 
collect an overdue bill. But all his 
pleas and threats were completely 
disregarded. As a last resort, he sent 
a tear-jerking letter, accompanied by 
a snapshot of his little daughter. 
Under the picture he wrote: “The rea- 
son I must have my money.” 

A prompt reply enclosed a photo- 
graph of a voluptuous blonde in a 
bathing suit, labeled: “The reason I 


can’t pay.” 
¢¢¢ 

“So you lost your best friend. I’m 
so sorry. How did it happen?” 

“He was keelt by a weasel.” 

“Killed by a weasel? that’s very 
unusual. How did it happen?” 

“Is driving a hotomobil. Is comeeng 
to a railroad crossing. Din’t heer no 
weasel.”’ 
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ARNOLD 


~~ = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Dyrivbureiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN | MILLING CO. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








BLAIR @ 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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C. F. Steiger 


NAMED BY DAY—The appointment 
of C. F. Steiger as chief engineer of 
the J. H. Day Co., Inc., has been 
announced by Martin Miller, Day 
president. Mr. Steiger’s appointment 
became effective Feb. 1, 1951. He has 
been associated with engincering in 
the baking and food processing field 
for over 15 years and also has ex- 
perience gained as an engineering 
consultant specializing in industrial 
processing equipment and procedures. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Cincinnati college of engineering 
and recently served as chief engineer 
of the bakery division of a large mid- 
western organization prior to his 
joining Day. Mr. Steiger is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. 





ADVISORY GROUP FORMED 
BY EDIBLE OIL INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON — The membership 
of the refining edible oil industry ad- 
visory committee, which will consult 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on problems arising from the de- 
fense program, has been released. 

The committee will advise on 
materials and facilities needed by the 
industry to meet civilian and military 
requirements. It will consider prob- 
lems of production, processing and 
marketing, and assist in supplying in- 
formation and recommendations to 
USDA in connection with the prep- 
aration of possible orders governing 
the utilization, inventory, and distri- 
bution of refined edible oil. 

Industry members named to the 


FARM HOUSEWIVES’ USE OF 
COMMERCIAL BREAD UP 


Farm housewives are no longer do- 
ing the bulk of their baking in their 
own homes. Gertrude S. Weiss of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, speaking at a re- 
cent Washington, D.C., conference, 
presented facts to show that today 
94% of farm wives buy bread at the 
grocery store. In 19386 only 67% of 
the farm housewives purchased 
ready-baked bread at the store. “Food 
store purchases of food items by farm 
families,’ Miss Weiss says, “have 
grown to average $10 to $15 weekly 
per family — in three areas checked 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. On a per capita basis, farm 
family food purchases average $3.50 
to $4 per week.” 


SL — emmnarencemamen: scene 
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committee by Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, are as fol- 
lows: 

A. Q. Petersen, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co. (The Southern Cotton 
Oil Co.), New Orleans; W. H. Gam- 
ble, Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York; R. E. Biggers, Lookout Oil & 
Refining Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
G. Bissinger, E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 
New York; Jim Parry, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati; W. S. Dorsett, In- 
terstate Refining Co., Sherman, Tex- 
as; John Bryson, president, Dothan 
Oil Mill Co., Dothan, Ala.; Sam Coo- 
per, the HumKo Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
R. J. Roesling, Vegetable Oil Products 


Co., Inc., Wilmington, Cal., and J. 
Hafner, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID AND FROZEN EGG 
PRODUCTION TAKES DROP 


WASHINGTON — Liquid egg pro- 
duction during January totaled 23,- 
489,000 lb. compared with 43,992,000 
in January last year and the 1945-49 
average of 24,448,000 lb., the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports. 

Dried egg production during Janu- 
ary totaled 1,681,000 lb. compared 
with 3,345,000 lb. during January last 
year. Production consisted of 1,535,- 
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000 Ib. of dried whole egg, 118,000 Ib. 
of dried albumen and 28,000 lb. of 
dried yolk. During January last year 
production consisted of 2,862,000 lb. 
of dried whole egg, 265,000 lb. of dried 
albumen and 218,000 lb. of dried yolk 

The quantity of egg frozen during 
January totaled 15,462,000 lb. com- 
pared with 29,792,000 lb. during Janu- 
ary last year and with the average 
production of 8,053,000 lb. Frozen egg 
stocks decreased 15 million pounds 


during January compared with an in- 
crease of 1 million pounds in January 
last year and with the five-year av- 
erage, which is a decrease of 17 mil- 
lion pounds. 





AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


There’s Nothing Like a Piece of Cake... 


No matter where you are, there’s nothing like a piece of good cake. And to 
keep cake good .. . to seal in its oven freshness... . there is nothing like the 
Riegel Papers especially developed for bakery use, papers that are highly 
protective, attractive to the eye and that work well on high-speed packaging 


machinery. 


There are Riegel Papers for almost any need you may have in protective 
packaging ... papers that you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency . . . papers that are now serving the sales leaders in many dif- 
ferent fields. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


to 
_ Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING —___ 
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Tighten Up on 
Cost Control 


As the rising spiral of prices tight- 
ens its grip on the pocketbooks of 
all consumers, bakers are wondering 
if the housewife will feel forced by 
higher prices to a greater economy in 
the use of bakery products. The an- 
swer to this problem, as pointed out 
by the American Bakers Assn., is 
that now, more than ever, bakers 
should make every effort to effect 
economies to 
avoid price in- 
creases. The econ- 
omies_ available 
to a baker are 
limited. But ev- 
ery one should be 
made — not over- 
looked because 
they do not pro- 
vide the over-all 
answer to rising 
costs. The ABA 
suggests a gen- 
eral tightening up 
in the control of 
return product loss, fresh product 
returns, wastage of materials, dam- 
aged production and packages, de- 
murrage on freight cars, merchan- 
dising extravagances and careless 
handling of equipment and trucks. 
There is some saving for every bak- 
ery in some or all of these, ABA 
points out. And any saving, no mat- 
ter how slight, will help to add up 
to a bigger economy that will help 
bakers stand the price freeze and 
avoid higher prices for bakery prod- 
ucts. 

“Few businessmen have as much 
‘know how’ of cost control as do bak- 
ers,’’ ABA points out. “The small unit 
of sale, the fractional cost of profit 
per unit, have forced the need for 
exact knowledge of costs.” 

Now is the time to use this “know 
how.” Now is the time for the baking 
industry to prove to the consumer 
that “penny for penny bakery prod- 
ucts are your best food buy.” 


Enriched Bread 
Booklet 


The Bakers of America Program 
is offering a new booklet, “Let’s Look 
Into Enriched Bread,” for use in tie- 
in campaigns during the 10th anni- 
versary celebration of the enrichment 
program. The booklet contains in- 
formation that bakers will want to 





Bill Lingren 


place in the hands of key people 
throughout their territories. It ex- 
plains enrichment, what it is and 


what it has meant to our nation’s 


health. 


of enriched bread in the athlete’s diet. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from the Bakers of America Program 
headquarters at 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, at $3 a hundred. 


Cakes Like Mother 
Made eee 


W. E. Broeg, who is conducting 
cake schools for bakers throughout 
the country for International Milling 
Co., makes a very effective point 
about the superiority of the baker’s 
cake over the housewife’s. He points 
out: 

“The professional baker has a tre- 
mendous advantage over the house- 
wife because he has 600 ingredients 
he can use while the housewife, at 
best, has about 30. If you think that 
your mother bakes the best cakes in 
the world, likely it is because of your 
emotional loyalty to her.” 

Quotations like this are appearing 
in the local newspapers in cities 
where the cake school is held. The 
superiority and quality of the baker’s 
products are carried to the consumer 
population of the area by newspaper, 
television and radio. It’s the kind of 
good public relations the baking in- 
dustry needs to maintain constantly. 

Both International’s cake and pie 
schools are being made available to 
the baking industry nationwide with- 
out cost. The milling firm estimates 


that the formulas, merchandising 
ideas and technical information re- 
vealed at each school would “cost 
every baker in attendance in excess 
of $2,000 if it were made available 
to him on a private consulting basis 
with the principal demonstrator in- 
volved.” 


A Leaf Is a Loaf. 
Sliced or Not 


On this page in January it was re- 
ported that an English magistrate 
had ruled that a loaf of bread when 
sliced was not a loaf at all, but just 
a lot of pieces of bread. 

To bring the baking industry world 
up to date on this subject, it is now 
necessary to report that a loaf of 
bread, sliced or not, is a loaf of bread. 
The British Ministry of Food made 
it official recently with an order de- 
signed to plug a loophole in a law 
which set a minimum weight of 14 
oz. for a loaf of bread. 

So, in the event you were worried, 
you now know the latest from Eng- 
land on the staff of life. 


That Southern 
Hospitality 


The Southern Bakers Assn. has its 
plans all made for another of its an- 
nual conventions which rank so high 
in hospitality and congeniality. This 
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one, set for May 6 through 9 at Palm 
Beach, is under the general chairman- 
ship of Howard Markley, Rogers Bak- 
ery, West Palm Beach, with Earle P. 
Colby, SBA president from Jackson- 
ville, serving as honorary chairman. 

These two Floridians, and those 
who are serving on committees with 
them, have gone all out to make this 
37th annual meeting an outstanding 
one in SBA history. 

The convention will be instructive, 
Mr. Colby reports, but “above all it 
will be dedicated to a spirit of friend- 
ly reunions—happiness must prevail.’ 

These southern leaders of the bak- 
ing industry are proud of their repu- 
tation in sponsoring “friendly re- 
unions.”’ And well they might be, for 
the convention each year draws a 
good attendance of “‘top brass” in the 
baking industry and its allied trades. 


College Course 
for Bakers 


Florida State University is using 
an attractive brochure to invite high 
school seniors or graduates with a 
“B” average or better to apply for 
a scholarship in the school’s new pro- 
gram in baking science and adminis- 
tration. A total of $75,000 in scholar- 
ships is available. 

Formation of the course, developed 
in cooperation with the Southern 
Bakers Assn., has been fully report- 
ed in The American Baker since last 
September, when it was formally an- 
nounced. Just recently this magazine 
was pleased to report that Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey had been appointed to head 
up course, bringing to the univer- 
sity his many years of experience in 
the baking and allied industries. 

Dr. Rumsey has reported that the 
first class started on schedule, Feb. 
15. He expects a full-scale enroll- 
ment for the fall semester, opening 
in September. Inquiries have been 
received from prospective students in 
a dozen states and several new in- 
quiries are arriving daily, he reports. 

“There are some fine boys who have 
already applied for scholarships,” he 
writes, “most of them connected in 
some way with the baking industry, 
and we should be able to announce 
the first scholarship awards very 
soon.” 

Further information on the avail- 
ability of scholarships may be ob- 
tained from the registrar of Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


German Baker 
Wants U.S. Job 


Ulrich Orlikowski, a 22-year-old 
Luneburg, Germany, baker is seeking 
aid in emigrating to the U.S. to pur- 
sue his profession. 

In a letter to the American Bakers 
Assn., the youth describes himself as 
a “baker and a good cake-baker, sound 
and very strong.’”’ He states he is a 
specialist in the art of baking various 
types of breads, tarts, cream-type 
bakery products, and all types of 
fancy cakes. Married, the writer 
states that he and his wife are able 
to pay for the journey to the U.S. 

Any baker interested in aiding the 
couple may obtain further informa- 
tion by writing to the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Public Relations Depart- 
ment, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
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shown by G. S. Gilbreath, left, International Milling Co., to Max Klir, right, 
owner of the Minneapolis Flour Co., Cleveland, Ohio. To facilitate easy and 
rapid brand identification in bakeries, International recently announced a 
completely new package design for its full line of “Bakery-Proved” flours. The 
new bag design, shown in foreground, is contrasted with one of the previous 
International bag designs. Developed by one of America’s foremost packaging 
artists, the new design is now available in both cottons and multiwalls, the 


company says. 


REESE WATKINS NAMED 


ATLANTA, GA.—Reese Watkins 
has been appointed by the Fred Burns 
Co., Atlanta food broker, to cover 
wholesale and jobbing trades. He was 
with the sales department of Ameri- 
can Bakeries 16 years. 


Endorsements of doctors and other 
scientists, as used in the Bakers of 
America Program’s enrichment ad- 
vertisement, are included in the book- 
let. In addition, it contains state- 
ments from two outstanding athletic 
directors, certifying to the importance 
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Se Dotted Circle Wi. 
@ ...Symbol of \*: 
rh Reliability \ 


White to dark—a type for every purpose 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury’s 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 
Clear. 


If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


Pillsbury's Rye Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Crusts &@ Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Beyond Control 


We do not believe there is any way 
to “control” inflation. It may at least 
be set down as fact that men have 
been trying it since written history 
was begun and none has ever suc- 
ceeded. The past is strewn with gov- 
ernments and nations wrecked in the 
attempt. 

You can, of course, stop inflation. 
You do that by the simple process of 
not making two pieces of money 
where one was before. And once you 


stop inflating the currency—cheapen- 
ing the money—prices and wages will 
readjust themselves. Even a _ labor 


union can’t get more money where 
more money isn’t. 

In Rome the Caesars tossed the 
black-marketers to the lions—literal- 
ly. In France they fed them to Ma- 
dame Guillotine. In Russia (there’s 
control for you) they used the con- 
centration camp. But neither the 
Caesars, nor the French revolution- 
ists, nor the Politburo controlled in- 
flation. 

And neither, we believe, can this 
government “control” it. The control 
program is going to be repaired, 
patched and shored-up as it flound- 
ers from minor crisis to bigger crisis. 
We are going to get laws, rules, ex- 
hortations and demands while the 
confusion gets compounded. And 
right along with these we are going 
to get all the effects of inflation as 
long as the government inflates. 
Wall Street Journal. 


2 3% &% And pray what can be pleas- 
anter to behold? Give me a beautiful 
sight, a neat and smart woman, heat- 
ing her oven and setting her bread! 
And if the bustle does make the sign 
of labor glisten on her brow, where 
is the man that would not kiss that 
off, rather than lick the plaster from 
the cheek of a duchess?—William 
Cobbett in Cottage Economy, 1820. 


THE FEDERAL PAYROLL — The 
federal government is the nation’s 
largest employer, and its payrolls and 
federal personnel policies are setting 
work-patterns throughout the land. 

Infiltration of government workers 
into every nook and cranny of the 
country has reached tremendous pro- 
portions. New York City, for example, 
has 114,000 civilian employees of the 
U.S. and the incomes that go to these 
workers support perhaps 6% or 7% 
of the city’s population. The propor- 
tion is as high or even higher in 
smaller cities—Chicago, for example, 
with 52,000; Philadelphia, with 47,000, 
or St. Louis, with 23,000. 

These figures on federal civilian em- 
ployment in 1950 come from a com- 
prehensive report issued by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 


war, new workers have been added at 
an average rate of about 1,000 a day. 

By next June, the report points out, 
government payrolls will be higher 
than the $8 billion-a-year peak of 
World War II, and will still be rising. 
The implications. of this increase in 
spending, in a time of inflation, and 
of the drain on manpower, in a time 
of acute labor shortage, should be 
obvious. 


About $166 million was spent in 
1930 on all forms of research, in in- 
dustry, in government departments 
and in universities. By 1940 the ex- 
penditure had more than doubled. The 
current figure is well over a billion 
dollars annually. 


Today’s Dollar 


The general index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, covering 28 com- 
modities in the spot primary markets 
of the U.S., as of Dec. 22, 1950, stood 
at 364.1. This means that on that date, 
it took $3.64 to buy the same amount 
of goods that $1 would have bought 
in August, 1939, the date on which 
the comparison is based. Thus infla- 
tion caused the actual purchasing 
power of the dollar to drop to 27.46¢ 
in December, 1950, as compared with 
August, 1939. Since December, 1950, 
a further rise in spot commodity 
prices has reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar to a new low of 
almost exactly 27¢ flat—Paul W. 
Shafer, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Michigan. 


Julius Tompkins, a baker of San 
Leandro, Cal., stepped out of his role 
of breadmaker to become a judge 
in the county pure food and better 


babies contest. Sequel—he lost the 
bulk of his trade and was forced 
into bankruptcy. The only customer 
left to him, apparently, was the moth- 
er of the winning babe. 
e®ee 
A baker in Van Nuys, Cal., is ex- 
hibiting a piece of hardtack carried 
by a soldier in the Civil War and 
found recently in his knapsack stored 
away in the family attic. 


CRACKPOT CACKLE—The follow- 
ing letter to the editor from Dr. N. 
S. Hanoka of Buffalo, Mo., was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Coop 
Consumer: 

“I read with great interest the ar- 
ticle in the latest issue concerning 
the effort of the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration to forbid the inter- 
state sale of a superior bread. 

“If the American people would be 
allowed to eat the right kind of bread 
and the right kind of sugar and the 
right kind of meats, eggs, cheese, 
fruits and vegetables, they might be- 
come so healthy that it would wreck 
the livelihood of 200,000 doctors, 
pharmaceutical houses and serum fac- 
tories. 

“This appears to me to be a very 
strong form of subversion and might 
possibly upset our entire American 
way of life. Of course there is a way 
out. In 1918 I learned about the food 
question from a natureopath. Since 
that discovery, I grind my own wheat 
and bake my own bread. If enough 
would do that, the bakeries would 
soon change their tune to save their 
skin. 

“Another point is how come a gov- 
ernment agency has the power to do 
what isn’t done even in totalitarian 
countries, that is to stand calmly by 
while we eat bread that isn’t even fit 











tures, headed by Sen. Byrd (D., Va.). 

This report shows that federal em- 
ployment never dropped much be- 
low 2,000,000 after World War ITI and 
that since the outbreak of the Korean 


ELECTED BY CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB—C. J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, is shown above as he receives the president’s gavel from 
George Neuman, Neuman Pastry Shops, Chicago, at the annual meeting 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago. At Mr. Regan’s left are J. T. Cusack, first 
vice president, and N. G. Anderson, treasurer. 
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for dogs. While we are busy saving 
the rest of the world from starvation, 
let us not perish from adulterated, 
devitalized, and worthless foods. Be a 
real American. Fight against injustice 
and bureaucracy at home.” 


BAKERY SMELLS AT NIGHT 


Late nighters gather the bakery 
smells, 

The fragrance of loaves, of fresh 
browning rolls; 

Long after midnight the ovens 
foretell ; 

Buns for a thousand souls. 


How is one to trace the eternal 
good 

Of the bronzed stalk I raised 
from the seed? 

How better than planting in fall, 
as I should, 

For the loaves that the night 
bakers knead! 

—Beulah M. Huey 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICACA 
NAMES C. J. REGAN FOR ’51 


CHICAGO—C. J. Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, was elected 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago at the club’s annual meeting. 
J. T. Cusack, Central Waxed Paper 
Co., was named first vice president, 
and James Henderson, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., second vice president. 

Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, and 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., continue as secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. 

Serving on the board of directors 
for the coming year will be: Sam Da- 
vidson, Davidson’s Bakeries; Ernest 
Dorner, Heinemann’s, Inc.; Leonard 
M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
A. Gonnella, Gonnella Baking Co.; 
Carl Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., 
Inc.; Harry Larsen, Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co.; George Neuman, 
Neuman Pastry Shops, and R. M. 
Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evans- 
ton. 

The installation of officers took 
place at the annual business meeting 
of the club recently. Carl J. Hornkohl, 
Carl Hornkohl Co., Inc., who had 
served as first vice president of the 
club during 1950, acting on behalf of 
the members, presented George Neu- 
man, Neuman Pastry Shops, retiring 
president, with a television set. 

The entertainment committee ar- 
ranged and sponsored the annual 
goodfellowship event which followed 
the annual meeting. A cocktail hour 
preceded the serving of a buffet sup- 
per. The large attendance indicated 
the interest and popularity of this 
party, which is for members only. 

The entertainment committee is 
composed of: Leonard M. Franzen, 
chairman of the committee, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Earl A. Butts, Vacuum 
Filter Mfg. Co.; Paul E. Clissold, 
Bakers Helper; J. T. Cusack, Centrai 
Waxed Paper Co.; James E. Degnan, 
Weber Flour Mills Co.; Francis E. 
Deppe, Deppe-Vienna Baking Co.; W. 
M. Foster, Bowman Dairy Co.; E. H. 
Goldsmith, Bakers Associates, Inc.; 
Joseph P. Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; S. Harry Keller, Kellery Bakery 
Service and Bear-Stewart Co.; Stan- 
ley Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc.; Vic- 
tor E. Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Inc.; J. A. O'Malley, Swift & 
Co.; Thomas E. O’Neill, Thomas E. 
O’Neill Co.; Harold Strauss, Strauss 
Bakery; D. D. Vaughan, Hubbard 
Milling Co.; Leonard B. Weislow, Chi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co. 
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Proposed Standards 
for Dry Milk Solids 
Released by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued pro- 
posed standards for grades of nonfat 
dry milk solids, which, if adopted 
officially, would replace the tentative 
standards in effect since 1943. 

The standards are based on bacte- 
rial estimate, butterfat content, col- 
or, flavor and odor, moisture con- 
tent, physical appearance, scorched 
particle content, solubility index and 
titratable acidity. They establish the 
grades of U.S. Extra and U.S. Stand- 
ard. The standards contain specifica- 
tions applicable to non-fat dry milk 
solids manufactured by the spray 
process and the roller process. 

The proposed standards just issued 
are not greatly changed from the 
tentative standards, department offi- 
cials stated. One revision provides for 
the use of the U.S. Scorched Particle 
Standard for Dry Milks developed by 
USDA’s dairy branch as announced 
Jan. 29, 1951. Further revisions in- 
volve slight adjustment of the limits 
placed on certain grading factors. 
These revisions are based on the 
grading experience of the past eight 
years, Officials said. 

Interested parties will have until 
April 12 to submit their views and 
comments on the proposed standards. 
These views will be considered by the 
department before official standards 
are issued. 

As in the case of the tentative 
standards, the proposed standards 
would be used by the department in 
its voluntary inspection and grading 
service and its purchases and sales of 
nonfat dry milk solids under food 
procurement or price support pro- 
grams. The standards also would be 
available to the dry milk industry 
for use in buying and selling nonfat 
dry milk solids on a quality basis. 
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PITTSBURGH CLUB HEARS 
TALK ON WINDOW DISPLAY 


FITTSBURGH—Barney Schmitzer, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Pittsburgh Advertising Corp., 
talked on value of display advertising 
for the baker at the March meeting 
of the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club. Andrew Slezak, Lincoln 
Bakery, president, introduced a new 
member, Wayne Minton, Minton Bak- 
ery, Washington. 

Mr. Schmitzer was introduced by 
S. D. McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man. He stressed the value of window 
and case displays, pointing out that 
lights, either flashing or motionless, 
and moving objects are ideal for win- 
dows. 

“The baked merchandise displayed 
should create a hunger for it,” he 
said. “Eye ‘lével i$*the proper height 
for window displays: to be effective. 
Baked goods shown inside the shop 
Should‘bear price cards. 

“Sundays the bakeshop windows 
can go “patriotic or civic or educa- 
tional and by cooperating with: ‘local 
clubs and schools the baker will be 
labeled a community Jéader.” 

An exhibition of items for use in 
bekery window “artd case displays was 
shown. , 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORP 
TO HOLD ART EXHIBIT 
NEW YORK—The Riegel Paper 
{rp., New York, manufacturers of 
Specialty papers, will hold a special 
contest for amateur artists employed 
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in the packaging industry at the 
Packaging Exposition in Atlantic 
City, April 17-20. Awards will be 
presented to the artists whose work 
receives the greatest number of votes 
from the convention visitors. 

This is a new innovation at the 
Packaging Exposition, and a special 
booth will be devoted to the contest 
entries. A wide variety of entries, 
for which there is no fee, have al- 
ready been received. Entries will be 
insured and framed for exhibition at 
the expense of the Riegel Paper 
Corp. 

Since the number of entries has al- 


ready exceeded the amount of dis- 
play space available, the Riegel firm 
will appoint an impartial panel of 
three judges to select the pictures 
to be shown. 
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SHUR-GOOD BISCUITS 





BUILDING NEW PLANT 


CINCINNATI—The Shur-Good Bis- 
cuit Co., 
cookies and pretzels in the Greater 
Cincinnati 
Sept. 1 to a new office and warehouse 
now 
The new one story building, with 


area, 


will 


under construction. 


distributor of crackers, 


move about 
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second floor office space at the front, 
will contain 25,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, with an interior loading dock 
having a capacity of 15 trucks. Rus- 
sell Willenborg, company president, 
said that equipment to be installed 
in the plant will reduce handling 
problems to a minimum. 

The company, which has been in its 
present location for 27 years, em- 
Ploys 65 and has 12 delivery 
trucks to serve retailers within a 


100-mile radius of this city. Other 


officers are A. J. Ackerman, vice 
president, and Ruth Willenborg, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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© 
special Note © First published in 1947, this review of enrichment requirements in the U.S.A. is 


now brought up to date by the inclusion of milled white rice, the latest grain food to be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. This year, the Tenth Anniversary of white bread and flour enrichment, is an appro- 
priate time to publish a new edition of this popular, helpful resume. We shall be pleased to supply extra 











copies gratis. Just write our Vitamin Division. 
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ALL FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIGRAMS PER POUND 











PRODUCT Thiamine Riboflavin Niacin —_ 
| (B,) (B2) 
Ss MIN. MAX, MIN, MAX, MIN, MAX, MIN. MAX, 
Enriched BREAD, or other 
baked products 1.1 1.8 0.7 1.6 10.0 15.0 8.0 12.5 
_ Enriched FLOUR* 2.0 2.5 1.2 1.5 16.0 20.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched FARINA? 1.66 - 1.2 - 6.0 - 6.0 ~ 
Enriched MACARONI products? 4.0 5.0 17 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched NOODLE products? 4.0 5.0 1.7 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched CORN MEALS 2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
Enriched CORN GRITS* 2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
Enriched MILLED WHITE RICES 2.0 - * 16.0 - 13.0 - 
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- In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is also required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per pound. 
. No maximum levels have been enforced. 
. Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 
. Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test described in the Federal Standards of Identity. 
. Levels must not fall below 85% of levels shown after washing and rinsing. 


* Omitted in the U.S.A. and Puerto Rico but used in certain Far Eastern countries to a minimum level of 1.2 mg. per pound. 








er 


The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, enriched flour, enriched farina, 
enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, enriched corn meal and corn grits are in accordance 
with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 of the Government of Puerto Rico requires . 
the use of enriched flour for all products made wholly or in part of flour. This includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 

The levels for milled white rice are officially those of the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels are 
commonly accepted in U. S. domestic and export marketing and are based on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 














VITAMIN DIVISION 


eg ROCHE: VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT ‘3 | 


* HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.- NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal! Que. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can’t see baking quality in flour 
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by looking at it... but you soon know 
the top notch quality of SUNNY 
KANSAS by the baking results it 
produces. SUNNY KANSAS always 


helps your bread quality because its 


superior baking values are insured by 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


the finer wheats we grind. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


oan 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


a 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Report on Baking 
Course Planned 
for SBA Meeting 


PALM BEACH, FLA.—A compre- 
hensive report on the baking science 
program now being offered at Florida 
State University will be presented at 
the 37th annual Southern Bakers 
Assn. convention scheduled at the 
Palm Beach Biltmore May 6-9. The 
college course in baking, first of its 
kind ever to be made available to 
students interested in the industry, 
will be discussed during the morning 
business session Tuesday, May 8, 
which has been designated as “Florida 
State University Day.” 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell, president 
of FSU, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head 
of the baking science and manage- 
ment program at the university, will 
present the report on the current sta- 
tus of and future plans for the baking 
industry course. 

The university educational program 
offering a major in baking technology 
is a special project of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. After many years of 
planning and preliminary work, the 
founding of the course was announced 
last fall at an SBA meeting in At- 
lanta. Each successful graduate of 
the course will receive a university 
degree. 

Dr. Rumsey began his duties as 
head of the program at FSU last Feb. 
1, coming to Tallahassee from Chi- 
cago, where he was associated with 
Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., advertising 
agency. 

The program of the SBA conven- 
tion, reported in detail in the March 
issue of The American Baker, opens 
May 6, with the president’s reception 
at 6 p.m. planned as the feature event 
of the day. Business sessions are 
scheduled for the mornings of May 7 
and May 8, and the annual banquet 
will be held the evening of May 8. 
Feature of the final day of the con- 
vention, May 9, will be a special pres- 
entation of “the Carolina Show Boat,” 
sponsored by the Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUSHMAN’S SONS REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $280,815 


CHICAGO—Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
controlled by the Purity Bakeries 
Corp. here, has reported a net in- 
come of $280,815 for 1950, compared 
to $52,343 in 1949. 

Earnings per common share for 
1950 were $1.65. There were no such 
earnings in the previous year. 

———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIF& 


14% GAIN IN SALES 
FOR VICTOR CHEMICAL 


CHICAGO—Sales of Victor Chem- 
ical Works during 1950 showed a 
gain of 14% over sales during the 
previous year. The 1950 total was 
$33,787,124 as compared with $29,- 
425,958 for 1949. Net profits, after 
preferred dividends, during 1950 to- 
taled $3,754,510. 

August Kochs, chairman of the cor- 
poration, said in his annual report to 
shareholders that it is “impossible to 
make any worthwhile forecast of fu- 
ture prospects for the company be- 
cause of the uncertain conditions now 
prevailing. 

“As an industry manufacturing 
products of military importance and 
essential to the national economy,” 
he said, “it is fair to assume that 
Victor will continue to operate at a 
high rate of activity.” 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Golden Loaf” m's00 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Fam ous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. a 
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Engineers’ Meeting 
Features Display 
of Bakery Goods 


CHICAGO —A display of bakery 
foods was again a feature of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers the evening of 
March 6. 

Thousands of samples of all types 
of bread, cakes, cookies, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts and pies were displayed 
in the East Lounge of the hotel. Par- 
tially baked products from all parts 
of the country were also displayed, 
as well aS many new varieties of 
packaging. 

William L. Grewe, International 
Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill., was chair- 
man of the baked foods display com- 
mittee this year, assisted by Henri 
R. Dutz, now connected with the serv- 
ice division of the U.S. Air Force at 
Dayton, Ohio, as assistant chairman. 
Others on the committee were J. E. 
Crawford, Kraft Foods Co.; Karl 
Fromm, Nulomoline Co.; W. H. 
Hauck, Hauck’s Bakery; Roy Kroll, 
Rogers Bros. Food Products Co., Inc.; 
T. E. Lauder, Ekco Products Co.; W. 
R. Mattson, Brolite Co.; Lloyd R. 
Merrill, General Mills, Inc., and J. J. 
Viskocil, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., all of Chicago. 

The baked goods, donated by bak- 
eries all over the country, were 
turned over to the Salvation Army for 
local consumption following the dis- 
play. In addition to the bakeries, the 
following allied firms cooperated in 
collecting the display: 

American Machine & Foundry Co.; 
American Maize Products Co.; Ameri- 
can Molasses Co.; Anetsberger Bros., 
Inc.; Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Borden 
Co.; Bowman Dairy Co.; Brolite Co.; 
Bryo Co.; Chapman & Smith Co.; 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co.; Doughnut 
Corp. of America; Durkee Famous 
Foods; Ekco Products Co.; Federal 
Yeast Co.; General Mills, Inc.; In- 
ternational Milling Co.; Lever Bros.; 
Lockwood Mfg. Co.; National Yeast 
Corp.; Nulomoline Co.; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Procter & Gamble; Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Rogers 
Bros. Food Products Co.; Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Swift & Co.; Vernon C. 
Usher, Inc.; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co.; Wilson & Co. 





ASBE Meeting 


(Continued from page 17) 


recorded music in the production de- 
partment of the Spang Bakery in 
Cleveland, he reported that an in- 
crease in employee morale and effi- 
ciency was evident when the record- 
ed music was made available to the 
workers. 


Cheese Cake Types 
Demonstrated 


Frank J. Helmer, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago, was 
the first speaker on the afternoon 
Program March 8 with the discus- 
Sion of the important basic factors 
underlying good cheese cake produc- 
tion. Arthur F. Cordes, William 
Freihofer Baking Co., Allentown, Pa., 
was session chairman. 

Mr. Helmer said that a carefully 
made cheese cake is a delicacy in 
Itself. He recommended the proper 
equipment and the proper type of 
Cheese to begin with, coupled with 
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care, patience and a good knowledge 
of “what you are doing” for the pro- 
duction of the often troublesome 
cheesecake. 

The speaker recommended a 
smooth dry cheese, sometimes known 
as bakers’ cheese, saying it was made 
from pasteurized skim milk plus a 
culture when produced under slow 
heat for 12 to 18 hours. Its acidity 
carries a pH of 4.3 to 4.5 at best. 
Care must also be used in storage 
since this bakers’ cheese will dry 
out. The curd will harden and tough- 
en if the product is held too long. 

The ideal cheese product for cheese 
cake production will carry 4% to % of 


1% butterfat and not over 74 to 76% 
moisture by weight. It should not be 
frozen and should never be stored or 
kept with yeast or other material 
which might impart odors to it. 

Mr. Helmer detailed five different 
formulas to meet different situations 
of market and merchandising. 

The first is the Dutch type or old- 
fashioned type—a heavy product, 
baked for one hour at an oven 
temperature of 400 to 425° F. with 
% in. water underneath the baking 
pans to avoid cracking. Too much 
top heat in the oven can also cause 
cracking, Mr. Helmer stated. 

The California type cheese cake 
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is one of the most popular—a lighter 
and more smooth product than the 
French type, and thought to be more 
digestible. 

A sour cream product is made from 
cream cheese and bakers cheese is a 
newer product called “outstanding”’ by 
Mr. Helmer. He said it is easy to make 
and is becoming very popular. A 
graham cracker base is baked 4 to 5 
minutes at 300° F. before the cheese 
is poured on. After baking a sour 
cream topping is added which may 
be baked to impart a high glaze 
or left plain. Mr. Helmer said all 
ingredients are readily available in 
most markets. A spring sided pan 





You Cant? Fight Smoke 


You can thunder until the painter goes like lightning 
—but the smoke always catches up. The only way to 
stay ahead of it permanently is to kill it at the source 


—with DC Pan Glaze. 


DC Pan Glaze not only gives you easy release 
for overa hundred bakes, ithelps keep pans, floors and 
uniforms spotlessly clean at minimum cost. It never 
wipes off; never gives off smoke or leaves a charred 

and distasteful residue; never turns rancid. 
Y a, You get cleaner bread, a cleaner bakery, 
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with a Paint Brush / 


better production and lower maintenance costs. 


That's why bakers from coast to coast are 
relying on DC Pan Glaze. That’s why leading pan 


manufacturers are featuring new pans factory-glazed 


of the country. 











with this silicone coating, and why pan cleaning 
and glazing services are springing up in all parts 


Remember, the best bread is best baked in pan 
glazed pans. For maximum cleanliness and quality, call 
the Bakery Service Representative in yourarea—today. 
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PERMASLIP :ne New Dow Corning 

Silicone release agent for heat-sealing 

equipment. 

@ PREVENTS STICKING of waxed paper 
or plastic film. 

@ PREVENTS BUILD-UP 

@ EASY TO APPLY 

@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 

PERMASLIP available in 2 oz. tubes 

from your Bakery Supply House or 

Poper Jobber. 
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with a false bottom is essential for Ray Thelen, Standard Brands Inc., Bakers often alter formulas to 
the proper depanning of this product. New York, was part of a group of fit material costs, Mr. Thelen pointed 

The frozen or refrigerated cheese five production men discussing cake out forgetting that a good finished 
cake or cold setting cake is popular faults— their cause and cure includ- product is constituted of quality 
in all seasons, he said. It is kept re- ing modern production methods. Mr. materials. Cost rather than quality 
frigerated at 38 to 40° F. The French Thelen said that the discussions of should never be foremost in mind, 
type is always a well-accepted des- cake faults would be taken up in he said. Detailing properties of vari- 
sert, the speaker said, with a fluffy the order usually found in the flow ous ingredients, Mr. Thelen pointed 
texture. He recommended that it be of production. As the first speaker out that flour builds the structure of 
baked in receding heat, starting at in the group, Mr. Thelen spoke on the cake, stabilizes the batter and 
370° and ending at approximately the selection of ingredients and the contributes to the food value of the 
270°. Baking time was said to be proper formulation in scaling, mix- product. 
one hour and five minutes for a 2 ing and baking, finishing and packag- Sugar sweetens any cake product 
lb. round cake. Mr. Helmer pointed ing. and adds to tenderness. In addition 
out that the fat and egg content “You can’t make quality cake the caramelized crust of products be- 
of this variety is different than the products without starting with quality cause of the sugar in them adds sales 
California type. ingredients,’ Mr. Thelen said. appeal. 

¢ 
M. J. Swortfiguer 
... ASBE Third Vice President... 
Re made with 
Egg products supply leavening ac- 


tion, act as a wetting agent, improve 
the flavor and eating quality and con- 
tribute to food value. 





Milk is valuable as a wetting agent 
and also improves batter consistency. 
It adds to flavor and contributes to | 
crust color. i 

Shortening contributes tenderness, 
the desired volume in a cake product, 
prolongs freshness and improves the 
taste. Salt enhances other flavors 
in addition to putting into a product 
the flavor of the salt itself. It 
strengthens egg and flour proteins 
and affords body-building structure 
and tenderizing qualities of the prod- 
uct. 


MG U.S Pat OFF 


DOUGH WHITENER 


__ WYTASE. is ‘the registered trade mork of 
‘the J. RB: Short Milling Compony to designate its 
notural énzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


| “That's beautiful white 
‘bread ! ie and that, gen 
tlemen, is the finest com-~= 
: pliment any one can pa 
a baker. A salute to th 


bakers who make beauti 


ful white bread—the hind % 
good 


Defects in Cake Products 

Mr. Thelen dwelled at length on 
defects in cake products caused by 
under-mixing, over-mixing, under- 
scaling and over-scaling. Correct mix- 
ing practices for sponge cakes, angel 
food cakes, layer cakes, etc., were 
detailed. 

Frank B. Dietrich, Mrs. Smith's Pie 
Co., Philadelphia, presented a paper 
on the effect of heat on layer cakes. 
He showed slides and cake baking 
pans to illustrate his contention that 
the pans should be concave or raised 
from the oven hearth by straps so 
that radiant heat can be utilized. 

Oscar L. McGee, American Molass- 
es Co., New York, spoke on the prob- 
lems of cake production as far as 
sugar is concerned, quoting charts to 
show how honey, invert syrup, dex- 
trose, corn syrup and maltose is sub- 
stituted for beet sugar in any par- 
ticular formula. 

Water will only dissolve twice its 
weight of sugar at room _ tempera- 
ture, Mr. McGee stated. He explained 
the different production faults trace- 
able to the lack of or excess of sugar 
in any one formula. 

Frank Seelinger, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Boston, was next on the cake 
session program with his “Six Keys 
to Cake Success.” Delineating them 
as the big “M” in successful man- 
agement, the speaker divided them 
into the following categories: 

Men—the proper attitude. The 
manpower base of which a high 
quality cake business can be built. 

Methods—“Know how.” During 4 
job the best way, standardizing 
proved methods in order to establish 
know-how. Mr. Seelinger mention 
that the management personnel 
should check the quality of every 
item produced, emphasizing that # 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Controls, Training, 
Enrichment on lowa 
Bakers Assn. Agenda 


DES MOINES—A variety of sub- 
jects, including training of bakers, 
enrichment and price and wage con- 
trols, are on the agenda of the 1951 
convention of the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
to be held here April 10-11. 

Heading the list of speakers are 
William S. Beardsley, Iowa governor; 
Cc. J. Patterson, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City; William Walmsley, prin- 
cipa! of the school of baking, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago; 
Walter Hopkins, Chicago, director of 
the Bakers of America Propram; 
Frank Jungewaelter, the Borden Co., 
Chicago, and Charles E. Forsberg, 
Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., Wa- 
terloo, association president and sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Beardsley will welcome the 
group at a noon luncheon April 10, 
followed by Mr. Patterson’s keynote 
speech; a report on the progress of 
Iowa bakers by Mr. Forsberg, and a 
talk on “Training Bakers” by Mr. 
Walmsley. 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 














It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
3244. N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 
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In the afternoon Mr. Patterson will 
conduct a special panel for wholesale 
bakers; Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., 
will talk on cake shortenings, and 
Jack Betka and L. F. Stebelton, Dow- 
Corning Co., will discuss pan glazing. 

Following the business session, with 
Norman X. Swenson, Swencon’s Pas- 
try Shop, Ottumwa, association vice 
president, in charge, there will be 
discussions on group insurance plans, 
led by Louis Rathman, Rathman In- 
surance Agency, Milwaukee; on dues, 
led by John Kornmayer, Kornmayer’s 
Pastry Shop, Council Bluffs, and on 
resolutions, led by P. A. Vander Meer, 
Vander Meer Bakery, Le Mars. 

Joseph Vavra and Ralph Rhiner, 
Mrs. Tuckers Foods, Sherman, Texas, 
will have a decorated wedding cake 
display and decorating demonstration 
at 9:45 a.m., April 10. 

At the April 11 sessions, Mr. Hop- 
kins will discuss the “10th Anniver- 
sary of Enrichment and Bakers Co- 
operative Opportunity”; Albert J. 
Loveland, Iowa state director, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, will talk 
on the price and wage freeze and how 
it affects Iowa bakers, and William 
C. Doty, California Raisin Growers 
Assn., will talk about “Profits in Rais- 
in Bread.” 

In the afternoon Paul Seiler, Seil- 
er Bakery, Indianola, association 
treasurer, will lead a panel discus- 
sion on sweet goods. Appearing on 
the panel will be Paul Pfrommer, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods; Albert T. Swan- 
son, Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; 
Lester D. Witt, J. W. Allen Co., and 
Mr. Vavra. Mr. Jungewaelter will dis- 
cuss retail bakery costs and pricings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VIRGINIA BAKERS COUNCIL 
PLANS PRODUCTION CLINIC 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. — Tenta- 
tive plans for a retail bakers produc- 
tion and merchandising clinic here 
May 22-23 have been announced by 
the Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 

The clinic will open at 1:30 p.m., 
May 22, and most of the afternoon 
will be devoted to production clinics 
and demonstrations on coffee cakes, 
pies, cakes and pastries. A dinner and 
merchandising forum are scheduled 
during the evening. 

The production clinic will be re- 
sumed the following morning, with 
panel discussions on quality, price 
controls, wage controls and other cur- 
rent problems. A luncheon will com- 
piete the affair. 








VALUABLE 
TIP 


AMERICAN FEED CO. 
2235 Light St. 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 








Highest prices paid for FLOUR, 
FEED, CONFECTIONERY or 
BAKERY PRODUCTS that are 

i. damaged, condemned, salvaged or on 
inventory sale—any quantity. 

Write © Wire © Phone e 

for rapid and complete transaction. 








Tel—Fairbanks 4-8760 

















NORTHLAND 
Malted Wheat Flour 
NORTHLAND 
Malted Barley Flour 


Carlots — mixed cars — LCL 
Cottons or multi-wall papers 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 





AT. 2112 + Dept.NM-~ P. 0. Box 240 + Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





Bakers of Carolinas 
to Hear A. H. Ward 
and William J. Bird 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—Talks by 
William J. Bird, program adviser of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, At- 
lanta, Ga., and A. H. Ward, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Aiken, S.C., are 
included in the program of the an- 
nual meeting of the Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, to be held at 
the Ocean-Forest Hotel here June 
9-11. 

Mr. Bird will speak at the morning 
session June 11 on the topic “The 
Challenge of Our Times,” and Mr. 
Ward will discuss “Pessimism and 
Progress” at the evening program 
that day. 

Most of the business will be con- 
centrated in the June 11 sessions, 
which will be called to order by Paul 
Jones, Jones Brothers Bakery, Greens- 
boro, N.C., association president. W. 
H. Kelley, past president of the group, 
will give the welcome address. The 
business meeting will follow Mr. 
Bird’s talk. 


After lunch, golf, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, shuffleboard and swimming are 
on the program. The president’s re- 
ception, courtesy of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn., the annual ban- 
quet, at which Mr. Ward will speak, 
and the annual dance will be held 
in the evening. 

The June 9 activities begin at 1:30 
p.m. with registration, and they in- 
clude a good neighbor party, courtesy 
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of Southern Bakers Allied Assn., get 
acquainted parties for teen agers and 
juniors, dinner, floor show, dancing. 

Breakfasts are scheduled June 10 
by the Southern Bakers Allied Assn., 
North Carolina Bakers Council and 
South Carolina Bakers Council. 

The allieds are “Kings for the 
Night” on the June 10 evening pro- 
gram, which includes a dinner and 
a special feature, the Carolina Show- 
boat, presenting “The Gay Nineties 
Revue.” 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10088 0. ( ea @ OP 


Duluth, Minnesot 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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AT ASBE MEETING—Frank R. Schwa‘n, Procter & Gamble Co., C:nc:nnati, 
shown at the microphone in the illustration at the left above, was chairman 
of one of the sessions during the American Society of Bakery Engineers 
annual meeting. Mr. Schwain reviews some of the comment on cake and 
cookie production as Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, then ASBE 
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president, listens. At the right are shown the speakers on Mr. Schwain’s 
session: Arthur J. Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; 
Oscar A. Spiegelhalder, Holloway Corp., New York; Theodore W. Schilb, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Anniston, Ga., and Elmer A. Spang, J. Spang 
Baking Co., Cleveland. 
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quality checker and quality control 

system is needed in every bakery. 
Materials—quality ingredients. The 

speaker recommended that manage- 


Fred Weberpals 
... ASBE First Vice President... 


ment study how to buy, store, handle 
and use quality ingredients. 

“Don’t let inferior ingredients set 
up a road block on your highway to 
successful cake business,” Mr. See- 
linger stated. 





Model housekeeping. Neat, orderly, 
clean bakeries stimulates everyone 
to do a better job, the speaker said. 

Machines — equipment. Manage- 
ment should study plant and produc- 
tion needs in a detached manner be- 
fore ordering machinery, and should 
study layout so that the job can be 
done in the most economical manner. 

Merchandising—courteous _ service. 
“If the product doesn’t sell, it puts 
the production man in a precarious 
position,’ Mr. Seelinger said. “Make 
the customer come back for more by 
being courteous to everyone—the 
driver should be as courteous to the 
grocery operator as the retail sales 
girl is to her customer. Quality is 
going to be no better than manage- 
ment and workers want it to be.” 


Work Simpl fication 


Douglas L. McIntyre, consulting in- 
dustrial engineer of Wareham, Mass., 
was the final speaker on the program 
with time and motion studies and 
work simplification suggestions. He 
said impartial and impersonal plan- 
ning can solve such problems as bot- 
tlenecks in production lines and effi- 
cient placing of machines for best 
production. 

“In approaching new problems, use 
your head to save your heels,” Mr. 
McIntyre said. If you develop the 
facts the problems will solve them- 
selves.” 

The speaker suggested that head- 
work skills take the place of foot- 
work. If one writes down the prob- 
lem and observes the complete oper- 
ation step by step, common sense will 
usually help one reach a decision, 
he claimed. 


AIB Alumni Elect 
R. 0. Rohwedder 
New President 


CHICAGO—Richard O. Rohwedder, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, a 
1938 graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, was elected presi- 
dent of the AIB Alumni Assn. at 
the group’s annual banquet during 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers meeting here recently. 

Charles DeBrower, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, was elected 
first vice president; Steven Laine, 
Scandia Bakeries, Oakland, Cal., sec- 
ond vice president; Arthur Bamford, 
Jr., Bakers Weekly, New York, third 
vice president, and Charles Ulie of 
the AIB staff, secretary-treasurer. 

Harold Ball, Davidson’s Bakeries, 
Chicago, was elected a new member 
of the alumni board, to serve a 4- 
year term. 

The importance of enrichment to 
the baking industry was emphasized 
by Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., and chair- 
man of the board of the AIB, in an 
address to the 28th annual banquet 
of the association. 

“I don’t think we bakers realized 
the blessing heaped upon us when 
bread was picked as the medium to 
carry enrichment,” Mr. Caster stated. 
He referred to the observance this 
year of the 10th anniversary of en- 
richment and mentioned its national 
recognition and endorsement by sci- 
entists, nutritionists and the press. 





In reviewing the progress of the 
institute since dedication of the new 
building, he paid tribute to the va- 
rious departments and the services 
performed by them for the industry. 
He spoke of plans for more extensive 
fundamental research by the Insti- 
tute laboratories. 

Everett T. Waller, retiring presi- 


J. S. Devanny 
... ASBE Second Vice President... 


dent of the association, welcomed the 
155 alumni and friends attending the 
banquet and introduced the alumni 
officers. 
Entertainment was 
Herman Guelpa, Kroger Co., 


provided by 
Ro- 



























































AT ASBE MEETING — The final session of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers annual meeting in Chicago recently was devoted to 
a discussion of modern methods involved in cheese cake and other types 


of cake production, Arthur F. Cordes, William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Allentown, Pa., shown at the left in the illustration above, was 
chairman of the session. Speakers appearing on his portion of the pro- 


gram were, left to right above, Frank J. Helmer, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., Chicago; Frank Dietrich, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Philadelphia; 
Frank Seelinger, Procter & Gamble Co., Boston; Ray Thelen, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York; Oscar McGee, American Molasses Co., New 
York, and Douglas L. McIntyre, consulting industrial engineer, Ware- 
ham, Mass. 
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anoke, Va., a 1937 graduate of the 
school, who performed a number of 
magician’s tricks. 

Introduction of former and present 
staff members was made by William 
Walmsley, school principal, who also 
introduced members of the classes 
present and the institute staff. The 
slate of officers was presented by Wil- 
liam W. Prouty, chairman of the 
nominating committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Pittsburgh Baking 
Industry Honors 
Karl E. Baur 


PITTSBURGH—A capacity crowd 
of 250 gathered at the William Penn 
Hotel here April 2 for a banquet hon- 
oring Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., and president of the American 
Bekers Assn. 

Six baking industry associations 
prominent in the Pittsburgh area co- 
operated in staging the tribute to 
the ABA president. Sponsoring the 
event, with the presidents serving as 
hosts, were the Bakers Flour Club, 
William Marland, Standard Milling 
Co., president; the Wholesale Club, 
William Bleasch, president; the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club, Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bak- 
ery, Bellevue, president; the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Conrad Schoemer, 
Schoemer Bakery, Beaver Falls, pres- 
ident, and the group’s ladies’ auxil- 
iary, with Mrs. Paul Palmer, Palmer 
House Bakery, as president. The Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh was 
represented by J. H. Lehmann, Byrnes 
& Kiefer Co., who took the place of 
J. P. Byrnes of that company, presi- 
dent of the courtesy club. Mr. Byrnes 
was away on vacation. 

Rosie Roswell, Pittsburgh sports 
commentator, welcomed the group 
and introduced, among others, John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, chairman of the ABA. 

J. J. Mussman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., presented Mr. Baur 
with a wrist watch on “behalf of his 
friends and for the services and pres- 
tige brought the baking industry by 
Mr. Baur.” 

The ABA president, in thankiny Mr. 
Mussman and his friends for the gift, 
mentioned that his father had told 
him to follow in his footsteps and 
stay in the baking industry. He em- 
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phasized how glad he was that he 
had followed this advice. 

Mr. McCarthy, in his short address, 
dwelt on the “unselfishness of indi- 
viduals who give their time and 
money and much travel from kome 
ties to service baking trade associa- 
tions.” 

The presidents of the sponsoring 
clubs all took bows for the'r serv'ces 
in arranging the tribute. Ben Peoples, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; J. Gish, 
Corn Products Sales Co., and H. H. 
Walther, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, 
were thanked for their efforts in set- 
ting up the party. 

S. S. Watters, Liberty Baking Co., 
and William Haller, Haller Baking 
Co., Altoona, were congratulated on 
having been named “man of the year” 
in their respective localities by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Guy Beaver, Beaver Baking Co., 
Burnham, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., and Lloyd D. 
Feuchtenberger, Jr., Feuchtenberger 
Bakeries, Bluefield, W. V., president 
of the West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
relayed the greetings of their asso- 
ciations. 
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NEW BAKING PLANT 


ROLLA, MO.—The Holsum Bakery 
Co. here has started a market run 
of bakery products in its new plant 
with an average output of 2,000 
loaves of bread an hour. The plant 
uses 18 trucks to service its terri- 
tory. Don Reid recently was named 
sales manager of the Holsum Bakery 
Co. He started with the firm in 1941 
and served in the army during World 
War II. 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Convention 
Set for May 6-7 


DENVER—The 25th annual con- 
vention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. will be held in the Albany 
hotel here May 6-7. Those in charge 
of the event are already at work 
preparing an interesting and instruc- 
tive program. A record attendance is 
predicted by secretary Ted Kunde, 
Western Bakers Supply Co., Denver. 
Tim Campbell, Sally Ann Bakery, 
Grand Junction, Colo., president, has 
appointed convention committees as 
follows: 

Program — C. J. Downing, Old 
Homestead Bakery, Denver, chair- 
man; Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver; Harry Liggitt, In- 
dustrial Laboratories, Denver, and 
William Pettus, Ideal Bakery, Raw- 
lins, Wyo. . 

Finance—Glenn Swain, Old Home- 
stead, chairman; Stan Self, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Fred Linsenmaier, Lin- 
senmaier’s Bakery Service, and Har- 
old Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, all of 
Denver. 

Publicity — Charles Love, Rhodes 
Ranch Egg Co., Denver, chairman; 
Harold Coy, Neeble Mercantile Co., 
Denver; James Holmes, Jr., Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver; Jack 
Todhunter, T. J. Todhunter Co., Den- 
ver, and Harry Schleicher, Schleich- 
er’s Bakery, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Cocktail and buffet dinner—Fred 
Linsenmaier, chairman; Bob Ferril, 
Anheuser-Busch Co.; Fred Voss, Voss 
Bros.; Clarence Baughman, Robin 
Hood Bake Shoppe, and Mr. Love, all 
of Denver. 

Entertainment—Bob Ferril, chair- 
man; Orril Newcomb, Newcomb’s 
Bakery; W. J. Allingham, Mary Ann 
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PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON—Members of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
and golfing personalities are shown. above as the Bakers Club prepares for 
the coming golf season by getting some first-hand advice. From left to 
right are Charles Penna, pro at the Beverly Country Club, Chicago; John 
P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemi- 
cal Co., Chicago, who acted as master of ceremonies, and William Gordon, 
president of the Illinois section, Chicago Golf Assn., and pro at the Tam 


O’Shanter Country Club, Niles, Il. 





Bakery, and Bob Panneton, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., all of Denver. 

Nominations — Charles Kendall, 
Marx Baking Co., Lamar, Colo., chair- 
man; Rush Harris, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver; I. Z. Etten- 
son, Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver; 
R. S. McIlvaine, Rainbo Bread Co., 
Denver, and James Holmes, Western 
Bakers Supply Co. 

Hotel Reservations—Charles Love, 
chairman; James Holmes and L. J. 
Todhunter. 

The first business session will be 
held the morning of May 6 with a 
special session for retail bakers that 
afternoon. Two business sessions will 
be held May 7. Among the conven- 
tion speakers will be Frank Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; 
Walter Warrick, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago, and Charles Tunnell, 
Southwestern Baker, Houston. Gov- 
ernment men will also be on hand to 
explain rules and regulations affect- 
ing the baking industry. 

Delegates will have an opportunity 
to visit leading Denver retail bakery 
plants May 5. A visit to a large 
wholesale plant will be arranged for 
May 7 following convention adjourn- 
ment. A retail bakery goods display 
will be featured during the conven- 
tion. 

Delegates will lunch together at 
noon. A cocktail party and buffet 
dinner will be given the evening of 
May 6. The annual dinner dance and 
entertainment will be featured the 
evening of May 7 at the Lakewood 
Country Club. 
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COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED 
FOR NEBA CONVENTION 


BOSTON—tThe annual meeting of 
the New England Bakers Assn. will be 
held in the Poland Spring House, 
Poland Spring, Maine, June 9-12. 

A. E. Laprise, president, has an- 
nounced the following committee: 
Dana R. Arnold general chairman, 
Fred G. Stritzinger, program chair- 
man; Henry A. Farrell, allied trades 
chairman; Elwyn B. Clancy, enter- 
tainment chairman; Paul W. Mulvan- 
ity, sports chairman; W. H. B. Brown, 
golf chairman, and H. J. Schinkel, 
publicity chairman. 





CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
GETS HINTS ON GOLF 


CHICAGO—Over 150 members of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago and their 
guests assembled in the Bismarck 
Hotel March 28 for a golf luncheon 
held in conjunction with the March 
birthday party. 

John Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., substituted for Charles J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., president. 
Mr. Garrow introduced several golf- 
ing pros and golfing association fig- 
ures, who explained various points of 
golf and demonstrated proper stance 
and other factors in a good game. 

Mr. Garrow announced that the 
first golf tournament sponsored by the 
club will be held June 19 at Elmhurst 
Country Club. 
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Oklahoma Baking 
School Offers 
Experimental Course 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa School of Baking now offers a 
special training course in baking lab- 
oratory (experimental baking) in ad- 
dition to a regular course in the sci- 
ence and practice of baking and spe- 
cial shorter courses in bread produc- 
tion and cake production, including 
cake decorating, it was announced 
recently. 

The baking laboratory course in- 
cludes training in such related sub- 
jects as English, mathematics, bak- 
ery sanitation, human relations and 
business management; also in bread 
theory and cake theory. 

Shop and laboratory training con- 
sists of commercial bread and rolls 
baking; commercial cake, pie and 
pastry baking; experimental bread 
and cake baking, and theoretical and 
laboratory training in a_ fully 
equipped chemistry department. 

Both GI’s and non-Gl’s are being 
accepted for this special course. Fur- 
ther information is available from 
John C. Summers, Oklahoma School 
of Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. 
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Frank X. Ragan 


PROMOTED BY STANDARD BRANDS—Harry W. Green and Frank X. 
Ragan have been promoted by the Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, according to a recent announcement by J. P. Bryant, vice 
president of the Fleischmann division. Mr. Green was named assistant sales 
manager of the division, responsible to M. G. Rhodes, vice president and sales 
manager. Mr. Ragan was appointed assistant to Mr. Rhodes. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. E. Dehn has been named Toledo 
branch manager for the National Bis- 
cuit Co., according to an announce- 
ment by T. G. Richter of Cleveland, 
district sales manager. Mr. Dehn suc- 
ceeds J. D. H. Lowden, who is retir- 
ing after 42 years with the company. 
Mr. Dehn, who joined the company 
as a salesman in Cleveland, has been 
associated with Mr. Lowden in Toledo 
for three years. H. M. Cunningham 


of Cleveland takes over Mr. Dehn’s 
former position. 
* 
Recent visitors at the New York 


offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were 
Dewey J. Samson, bakery mix man- 
ager in the bakery products sales de- 
partment, Minneapolis, and Alvin Bor- 
er, director of technical service, bak- 
ery mix department, Springfield, Ill. 
e 

Shelby Johnstone, president of 
Lloyd Harris Pie Co., has been elected 
vice president of the Lincoln Village 
Businessmen’s Assn. in Chicago. Lin- 
coln Village is a new Chicago shop- 
ping center. 

s 

Mead’s Fine Bread Co. has an- 
nounced the return of Alex K. Miller 
to Roswell, N.M., as operations man- 
ager of Mead’s plants in eastern New 
Mexico. Mr. Miller, vice president of 
the company, was plant manager at 
Roswell before moving to Lubbock, 
Texas, in 1947. W. I. Christian, who 
succeeded Mr. Miller as Roswell plant 
manager in 1947, will continue in the 
same position. 


Frank M. Grout, president of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Memphis, has 
been elected president of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce. 

* 

C. N. Burton, comptroller of the 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been named chairman of the 
attendance and reception committees 
for the midwestern spring conference 
of the Controllers Institute. The meet- 


ing will be held May 31-June 2 in 
Milwaukee. 
ae 


David E. Shermer, Jr., has been 
named manager of the Southern 
Cookie Co. at Little Rock, Ark. He 
has had wide experience in the bakery 
selling field in Arkansas. 

¢ 

J. Sidney Johnson, director of trade 
relations and assistant to the vice 
president of the National Biscuit Co., 
was the speaker at the weekly lunch- 
eon of the Advertising and Sales Ex- 


ecutives Club of Kansas City on 
March 12. 
a 
Emmerick L. Hollowell, until re- 


cently executive vice president of 
the Dayton Rubber Co. at Dayton, 
Ohio, has been named vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
the Jackson Cookie Co., Little Rock. 


F. B. Clarke of Clarke’s Bakery, 
Bermuda, was a recent New York 
Produce Exchange visitor. He was 
introduced by Harry K. Moore, vice 
president, Maple Leaf Flour Mills, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Clarke also at- 
tended the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers meeting in Chicago. 

* 


Daniel F. Wilson has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Toronto Division 
of General Bakeries, Ltd. Mr. Wil- 
son has been associated with the 
baking industry in Canada for the 
past 16 years. 

J 


George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been elected a director of Home Life 
Insurance Co. 


Two additional members have been 
named to the board of directors of 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, and three new officers have been 
elected. Added to the board were Paul 
S. Armstrong, general manager of the 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
and Lloyd C. Mitchell, vice president 
and general manager of the Seattle 
division of the bakery firm. New offi- 
cers are A. M. Newhouse, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production; Dale R. 
Milton, vice president in charge of 
coffee shops, and J. B. Gardner, as- 
sistant secretary. 


Ross D. Miller, president of the 
William Freihofer Baking Co., Alien- 
town, Pa., has taken a leave of ab- 
sence to become assistant adminis- 
trator of the industry operations bu- 
reau of the National Production Au- 
thority. 

cf 


R. E. Murrell has been elected vice 
president and named general man- 
ager of the Bon Ton Bakery, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Talbott Denny has 
become president following the re- 
cent death of Ray C. France. Harry 
Teague was named sales manager, 
succeeding Mr. Murrell. 
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BASKETBALL FILM SEEN 
BY MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dave MacMillan 
of the coaching staff of the Minne- 
apolis Lakers basketball team, was 
the guest speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at 
McCarthy’s Cafe here March 30. 

Mr. MacMillan, whose team is en- 
gaged in playoffs for the professional 
basketball world championship, en- 
tertained the allieds with personal 
experiences from his 21 years of 
coaching the University of Minnesota 
basketball team, and from his years 
of college and professional basketball 
competition. 

“Mr. Basketball & Co.,” the film 
story of George Mikan, selected as 
the greatest basketball star of the 
half-century, and his Laker team- 
mates, was shown to conclude the 
social side of the evening. 

J. M. Long, representing the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, reported 
on the regional meetings held through- 
out the state in March, with the bak- 
ers and allieds cooperating. The meet- 
ings were pronounced a success, de- 
spite inclement weather and impas- 
sable roads which limited attendance 
in some cases. 

E. T. LeMire, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
allieds’ annual fishing party, an- 
nounced that this year’s event would 
be held at Izaty’s Lodge, Lake Mille 
Lacs, June 15-17. 

W. E. Lingren, The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, president of the 
group, was in charge of a discussion 
of allied trades plans for cooperation 
with the bakers during the annual 
convention of the state bakers’ asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel Radisson here 
May 14-15. It was announced that 
Wes Fesler, nationally-known foot- 
ball coach who joined the University 
of Minnesota coaching staff as head 
football coach last fall, would be 
guest speaker at the allied trades 
luncheon, and that representatives of 
the Minneapolis Aquatennial and the 
St. Paul Winter Carnival would be 
featured at the baker-allied luncheon. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
SETS ’51 GOLF SCHEDULE 


NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., has announced its golf sched- 
ule for the year. On April 19, the 
season will open at the Garden City 
(L.I.) Country Club. 

The May 15 meeting will be held 
at Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
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N.J.; June 19, at Plandome (L.I.) 
Golf Club; July 10 at Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck; Aug. 7 at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye. 
On Sept. 7-9, the club will join 
other eastern groups at the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club outing at Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N.J. The 
Sept. 20 meeting will be at the White 
Beach Golf & Country Club, Ha- 
worth, N.J., and the final golf day 
will be held at North Hills Country 
Club, Douglaston, L.I., Oct. 25. 
Because of the holidays which so 
many members spent in Atlantic 
City, Washington or Florida, the reg- 
ular March luncheon was cancelled. 
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MAY 22 BANQUET WILL 
HONOR MORRIS MESSING 


NEW YORK — An industry-wide 
dinner will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel May 22 to highlight the 
campaign of the bakers, flour and 
allied trades division of the United 
Jewish Appeal for 1951. 

Guest of honor will be Morris 
Messing, Messing Bakeries, who will 
be recognized for “his many years of 
inspiring leadership of the industry 
and his whole-hearted devotion to 
public service and humanitarian en- 
deavor.” 

The chairman of the campaign is 
Samuel Rubin, Henry S. Levy & Sons, 
Inc. Co-chairmen will include Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Corp., Maurice 
Gertner, Maurice K. Gottfried of 
Gottfried Baking Co.; Leon Grono- 
witz, Arthur E. Levy, Joe Lowe 
Corp.; Earl Morse, Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, and Samuel R. 
Strisik. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Program Plans for 
Heart of America 
Meeting Under Way 


KANSAS CITY—“The man behind 
the loaf’—the farmer, scientist and 
miiler—will be publicized at the open- 
ing session of the Heart of America 
Bakers convention in Kansas City, 
June 3-5. The Heart of America 
meeting is a combined convention of 
the baking industry of the states of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma. 

Explaining the work and experi- 
ence required for the various proc- 
esses extending back to the wheat 
field will be three well-known figures 
in the breadstuffs world. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
will talk on “The Farmer and the 
Wheat.” Dr. Hugh Parker, director 
of the flour research laboratories of 











the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Newark, N.J., will discuss “The 
Scientist and Our Wheat.” How- 


ard W. Files, president of the 
Millers National Federation, and 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will have as his 
subject “The Miller and Our Wheat.” 

Previously, it was reported that 
Karl Baur, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., would discuss the cur- 
rent major problems of the industry 
from the national association stand- 
point. A late Washington report will 
then be made by Michael Markel. 

There will be a special session for 
retail bakers on the afternoon of 
June 4. 

Hotel reservations are being made 
by Miss Ruth Ann Smith, manager, 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club, Hotel 
President, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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William Walmsley 
Honored by AIB 


CHICAGO—Louis E. Caster, chair- 
man of the board and president of the 
American Institute of Baking, has an- 
nounced that William Walmsley has 
been made principal emeritus of the 
School of Baking. 

Mr. Walmsley will devote a great 
deal of time to special lectures to the 





William Walmsley 


school and will develop a permanent 
visual aid program for the school, in- 
cluding a film library on baking pro- 
cedures and sanitation. 

He has had 29 years of active serv- 
ices with the School of Baking, in- 
cluding 15 years as its principal. 

For many years Mr. Walmsley’s 
intense devotion to the School of Bak- 
ing was largely responsible for the 
continuance of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

During his term with the School 
of Baking there have been more than 
2,000 civilian students graduated, plus 
an additional 1,000 who were trained 
under his supervision for the army 
during World War II. 
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E.E. KELLEY, JR., HONORED 
AT NEW YORK LUNCHEON 


NEW YORK—E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
who recently resigned as general 
manager and secretary of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., to become city manager of Lake- 
land, Fla., was honored March 22 at 
a luncheon in the Penn Top Roof of 
the Statler Hotel. 


Joseph P. Duchaine, president of 
QBA, George N. Graf, newly-elected 
general manager, L. H. Duckles, 
newly-elected secretary and all de- 
partment heads of the cooperative 
were present to’ express their good 
wishes to Mr. Kelley for success in 
his new undertaking. They presented 
him with a beautiful desk set. 

Mr. Kelley will remain close to 
the baking industry through his ac- 
tivities in the American Bakers Assn. 
and as president of Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., in Lakeland. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS GET 
TOUR OF PILLSBURY MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The students and 
staff of Dunwoody Baking School, 
Minneapolis, spent a day as the guests 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., March 28. 

After being welcomed by E. A. Lar- 
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son, manager of soft wheat flour sales 
for Pillsbury, the group toured Pills- 
bury’s “A” mill, and the company’s 
products control department and 
bakeshop. During an hour’s visit to 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, the 
group heard George Wilkens of the 
exchange give a short talk on the 
marketing of grain. Luncheon was 
served to the group at the Minneapo- 
lis Athletic Club. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., welcomed the 
group to the afternoon meeting at the 
Pillsbury auditorium. Several mem- 
bers of the Pillsbury staff spoke on 
various aspects of the milling and 
baking businesses. George B. Wag- 
ner, director, biological control, talked 
on mill and bakery cleanliness. Flour 
quality was discussed by C. W. Bra- 
bender, consulting engineer. C. R. 
Stratton, director, bakery sales serv- 
ice, spoke on Pillsbury and the bak- 
er, and F. H. Wendorf, director of 
bakery merchandising and sales pro- 
motion, discussed the merchandising 
of bakery products. 
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OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
STUDY CAKE DECORATING 


CLEVELAND—An actual demon- 
stration of cake decorating was a 
feature of the monthly meeting of the 
Bakery Production Men’s Club of 
Northern Ohio here recently. 

Norman Wilton, Wilton School of 
Cake Decorating, Chicago, was in 
charge of the demonstration. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 

April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


April 17-18 — Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn.; Oklahoma A & M School of 
Baking, Okmulgee; sec., Wilbur Bus- 
kin, Julie’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. j 


April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 


April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 











Bakers Club of 
Chicago 
Inspects its Gift 
to AIB 


TATION 
»ORATORY 





BAKERS CLUB INSPECTS GIFT—The Bakers Club of Chicago board of 
directors are shown above as they visit the American Institute of Baking 
laboratories and school and inspect the sanitation laboratory, a gift of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. Shown above are: Howard O. Hunter, executive 
vice president, American Institute of Baking; Harry W. Larsen, Habel-Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co.; Leonard M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc.; Robert 
M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, Ill.; L. E. Caster, president, the 
American Institute of Baking, and Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIl.; 
Mary Robinson, technician; J. T. Cusack, Central Waxed Paper Co. first 
vice president; Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp. president; N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co. treasurer; director Sam Davidson, David- 
son’s Bakeries, and Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, secretary. Not shown is 
Donald F. Meisner, director of laboratories, who explained the work being 
undertaken. Superimposed at the top right is the plaque which is fixed to 


the door of the laboratory. 


sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 


Denver 17. 


May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pitatsburgh, Pa.; sec., Gertrude 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
13, Hl. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 14-17—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York. De- 
tails from Dr. Edward L..Holmes, di- 
rector of sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, 
85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
jk 

June 3-5—Heart of America Bakers 
(bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma); Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; temporary’ chairman, 
Joseph Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, 
Alva, Okla. 


June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul 
Uhlmann Farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 


July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, ~0 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Wazee, 


Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 
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AIB Sanitation Short Course 


Set for New 


CHICAGO—The second of the 1951 
series of Bakery Sanitation Special 
Courses, given by the American In- 
stitute of Baking, is to be held in New 
York May 14-17, 1951. Meetings of 
the course have been scheduled from 
2:30 p.m. through 11 p.m. This has 
been done especially for the benefit 
of those bakers who have previously 
found it impossible to be absent from 
their plants to attend full-day courses. 
They will now have the opportunity 
of going to one or more of these ses- 
sions after their regular day’s work. 

This course will be of shorter dura- 
tion than the previous full-day ses- 
sions but will contain all the impor- 
tant subjects that have always been 
given and the usual Certificate of At- 
tendance will be given to those who 
attend all sessions. 

The course will include a full out- 
line of a concise working program for 
bakery sanitation, which can be ob- 
tained by attending each of the four 
sessions. It will be based on the facts 
that have been developed by the in- 
stitute’s own inspection and training 
service program in bakery sanitation, 
which has been subscribed to by over 
400 bakeries throughout the country. 

This course is not designed along 
the exact lines of previous courses, 
the AIB stated. It should be especial- 
ly valuable to the small wholesaler 
and retailer and officials of bakeries 
who are planning to install a sound 
sanitation program, in that it will 
serve as good guidance for the fac- 
tors to be considered in such a pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
the sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking, under 
whose supervision the course will be 
given, states that there has been a 
misconception in some _ previous 
courses that they were designed only 
for production foremen, maintenance 
engineers and other key workers. The 
courses are specifically designed for 
those having the responsibility of in- 
augurating and planning the mainte- 
nance of a sanitation program that 
will satisfy the requirements of fed- 
eral, state and local regulatory agen- 
cies. 

There will also be some instruction 
given which should prove valuable to 
sanitation foremen, production fore- 
men, maintenance engineers and oth- 
ers concerned with sanitation; but, 
the basic interests of the course are 
directed toward those who have the 
responsibility of deciding how to set 
up a program and whether or not to 
set one up. 





MINNESOTA LABELING BILL 
DIES IN COMMITTEE 


MINNEAPOLIS — A_ Dill which 
would have made it necessary for 
bakers in Minnesota to label their 
goods showing what ingredients and 
in what amount are used in a par- 
ticular baked product, died in com- 
mittee as the  legislature’s_ ses- 
sion drew to a close. The measure, 
sponsored by the president of a state 
dairy industry group now in the state 
legislature, would have applied to 
bread, biscuits, crackers, cake, cook- 
ies, pastries and any other bakery 
product. Bakers in the state were 
alerted in opposition to the bill by 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
secretary, J. M. Long, and officials of 
other state bakers’ organizations. 





York, May 14-17 


Lectures will be given by staff 
members of the institute’s inspection 
program, including: Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, Louis A. King, Jr., and Dr. 
W. Parker Pierce, and William 
Walmsley, director emeritus of the 
School of Baking. Registrations for 
the New York course are now being 
received. Complete information may 
be secured by writing te Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of sanitation, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

Bakers outside the metropolitan 
New York area are urged to attend, 
as well as those within that section. 
During the sanitation course of a 
similar nature held in Boston recently, 
many bakers from outside the metro- 
politan area found it possible to at- 
tend. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH SALUTES 
BAKERS ON TV PROGRAM 


NEW YORK—Dr. and Mrs. von 
Gontard, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, were the host and hostess at a 
television party on the Ken Murray 
Hour March 31 in New York. Many 
prominent members of the baking and 
allied industries were present. 

The guests of honor were John T. 
McCarthy and Karl E. Baur, respec- 
tively chairman of the board and 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. The television program was 
directed to the American baking in- 
dustry and the accomplishments it 
has achieved under the enrichment 
program during the past 10 years. 
Both Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Baur, 


who appeared on the program, ex- 
plained the benefits gained by the 
American public through this pro- 
gram. 

Following the television broadcast, 
which is sponsored by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., the party went to the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where the 
company was the host at a buffet 
supper party attended by approxi- 
mately 300 members of the industry. 
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PITTSBURGH SALES LADIES 
CONFERENCE DRAWS CROWD 


PITTSBURGH — Standard Brands, 
Inc., in conjunction with the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, held a “Sales La- 
dies Conference,” March 14, at the 
Ft. Pitt Hotel. Miss Melba Mumford, 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., spoke on “Avenues of 
Good Will and Good Selling,” to an 
audience of more than 600 retail bak- 
ers and their sales ladies. 

Miss Mumford illustrated her talk 
with a film showing methods of cus- 
tomer approach to win good will and 
regular customers for the sales ladies 
and their employers. 
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CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 
TO FEATURE “FACTS FORUM” 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Emphasis 
at the April 11 spring conference of 
the Connecticut Bakers Assn. will be 
on facts and answers. 

In a down-to-earth session at the 
Hotel Taft bakers can have their ques- 
tions on the present confused situa- 
tion answered by men in authority. 
Representatives of the Office of Price 
Stabilization and the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board will be among those pres- 
ent. 

















Michigan States Bakers to Hear 
Chairman of ABA Board, Senator 


CHICAGO—Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin, Dr. John A. Bek- 
ker of De Paul University and John 
T. McCarthy, chairman of the board, 
American Bakers Assn., will be the 
principal speakers at the Lake Michi- 
gan States Bakers Conference, to be 
held in the Sherman Hotel here April 
29-May 2. 

The exhibit hall will be open Sun- 
day, April 29, and the president’s 
reception will be held that day from 
5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Baking 
Co., Toledo, will give the keynote ad- 
dress at the opening general session 
at 2 p.m., April 30. Senator McCarthy 
will appear on the same session, with 
the topic ‘America Today.” 

“The Soviet Union and the World 
Crisis” will be the subject of a talk 
by Dr. Bekker at the morning ses- 
sion May 2. Dr. Bekker was born in 
the Crimea, spent his childhood in 
the Ukraine and lived in China, 
Korea and Japan. 


Convention Theme 


Theme of the convention and trade 
show, in which the bakers associa- 
tions of Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan 
and Illinois are cooperating, is 
“There’s ? in Your Future.” 

Paul Clissold, Bakers Helper, will 
be in charge of the “Rise and Shine 
Breakfast” at 8 a.m., April 30. Fol- 
lowing the keynote address at the 
afternoon session, Miss Mercedes 
Hurst, public relations department, 
International Harvester Co.,_ will 


speak on “Where Do We Go from 
Here?” A graduate of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Miss Hurst devotes her major 
attention to the relationship that 
Harvester has with its thousands of 
women stockholders, women custom- 
ers and women employees. “Opportu- 
nities for the Future,” the Bakers 
of America Program, also will be 
discussed at the session. 

Appearing on the morning session 
May 1 are Phil Orth, Jr., Phil Orth 
Co., Milwaukee, “Standards for Bak- 
ery Ingredients’; T. L. Huge, the 
Huge Co., St. Louis, “Can You Pass 
Inspection?” and Dr. Herman Bunde- 
sen, Chicago commissioner of health, 
“The Baker and Public Health.” Serv- 
ices of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing also will be explained. 


Current Problems 

In the afternoon, May 1, separate 
retail and wholesale sessions for dis- 
cussion of current problems are sched- 
uled. 

A dinner and dance will be held in 
the evening of May 1, with an “eye- 
opening gift” promised to each lady 
attending. 

A speaker to be announced will 
discuss “Government Controls and 
Your Business” at the morning ses- 
sion May 2, after which Dr. Bekker 
will speak. 

Special entertainment planned for 
the ladies include free tickets to 
radio broadcasts, guided tour of the 
Merchandise Mart, a tour of the Lake 
Shore Drive and a luncheon in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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Southwest Bakers 
Ready for Annual 
Meeting April 22-24 


ALBUQUERQUE — The Southwest 
Bakers Assn., which will hold its fifth 
annual convention in El Paso, Texas, 
April 22-24, has announced that pro- 
gram plans are under way. The pro- 
gram planning committee, headed by 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
secretary-treasurer, has the program 
in line, special committees appointed, 
and with a good response from bak- 
ers throughout the area a _ record- 
breaking attendance is expected. 

Karl Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., will speak on the Bak- 
ers of America Program and the story 
of enrichment. Other speakers are Lar- 
ry Barclay, Baker-Perkins Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Joe Vavra, Mrs. Tucker’s 
Fine Foods, Sherman, Texas; Henry 
T. Meigs, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Inc., Lafayette, Cal.; P. D. Riley, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour Division; A. M. Caldwell, gen- 
eral manager of radio station KOAT, 
Albuquerque, and Harry Ekstedt, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 

Fred Hervey, mayor of El Paso, is 
proprietor of the Queen Ann Bakery 
there and will take an active part on 
the program. Gov. Edwin C. Mecham 
of New Mexico has been asked to ad- 
dress the meeting. The bakers’ part in 
the defense will be one of the special 
problems discussed in the three-day 
meeting. 

Gene Craig, Mead’s Bakery, El 
Paso, is general chairman for the con- 
vention, assisted by J. L. Jones, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

The planning committee is headed 
by J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, with Jack Howard of 
Rainbo Bakery; Al Debroisse, Swell 
Bakery and vice president of the 
Southwest Bakers Assn.; Ed Mead 
and Walter Laine of Mead’s Bakery; 
Gordon Hermason, National Bakery, 
and A. T. Hogan, retired baker, all 
of Albuquerque, assisting him. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN APRIL 17 MEETING 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—The 1951 con- 
vention of the South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., scheduled for the Cataract Ho- 
tel in Sioux Falls April 17, will fea- 
ture a discussion of bakery produc- 
tion and costs as well as a cake dec- 
orating demonstration. 

Following the business session, a 
cocktail hour will precede the annual 
banquet. 
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N.Y. PRODUCTION MEN. . 
“HOLD SESSION ON OVENS 


NEW YORK—“The oven man of 
the future will be a graduate engi- 
neer,”’ Ed Kowalcyk, production su- 
perintendent, Arnold Bakers, Port 
Chester, N.Y., told the Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club recently. 

He must also be an experienced 
bakery craftsman, for he must un- 
derstand and compensate for the 
problems that arise in the bakeshop 
which are traceable to causes pre- 
ceding the bakeshop operation, the 
speaker said. ; 

Al White, who followed him, brie‘- 
ly traced the history of oven design 
and pointed out the best methods of 
their operation in a session covering 
“The Baking Operation.” 
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Controls 





(Continued from page 10) 


was noted, will permit sellers to deliv- 
er commodities at ceiling prices dif- 
ferent from those under the GCPR. 

In regard to prospective tailored 
regulations, a modernized flour price 
order has been prepared for use if 
and when necessary. The order is 
largely a refinement of the old OPA 
flour order, with changes being made 
chiefly in freight differentials. Al- 
though the order is ready, OPS flour 
section officials feel that there will 
be no need for it so long as wheat is 
selling at less than parity. 

Other price control action recently 
found OPS establishing dollar and 
cents-ceilings for processors of vege- 
table shortenings. The order, Amend- 
ment 1 to Ceiling Price Regulation 6, 
rolled back processors’ ceilings for 
vegetable shortenings. The rollback 
eliminated advances made by most 
processors between Jan. 16 and Jan. 
25, OPS officials said. 


Mark-Up Controls 


Regulations establishing mark-up 
controls for food wholesalers and re- 
tailers were issued recently by OPS. 
But these orders, Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulations 14, 15 and 16, do not apply 
to bakers, who continue under the 
GCPR until other orders covering 
them are issued. Also, the new regu- 
lations do not cover bread and other 
fresh baked goods handled by whole- 
sale and retail grocers. Most baked 
foods handled by the sellers affected 
remain under the GCPR. 

An exception is made for “cookies, 
crackers, toast and crumbs,” which 
are given specific percentage mark- 
ups. The “cookies, crackers, toast and 
crumbs” classification, the regula- 
tion says, “includes, but is not limited 
to, biscuits, Christmas cookies, fig 
crackers, zweiback, melba _ toast, 
bread crumbs, cookies, matzo, matzo 
meal and related matzo products.” 

The definition specifically excludes 
“bread, pies, cakes, doughnuts, coffee 
cakes, rolls, candies, Passover matzo, 
Passover matzo meal, related Pass- 
over products, and any bakery prod- 
ucts which you manufacture. Also 
excluded are any items which are 
bought by you in bulk and sold loose.” 

Although cookies, crackers, toast 
and crumbs are covered when sold 
by general food wholesalers, sales of 
these products by “cookie and cracker 
wholesalers” are not affected. Such 
a wholesaler is defined as a whole- 
saler the larger part of whose food 
sales are of cookies, crackers, toast 
and crumbs which he purchases for 
resale and distributes from a ware- 
house to retail food stores or other 
users. 

Section 2 of the wholesaler order, 
CPR 14, says specifically the regula- 
tion does not apply to “cookie and 
cracker wholesalers.” Section 2 also 
Says the order does not apply to “flour 
jobbers,” and a flour jobber is defined 
as a person whose business is chiefly 
the purchase and resale of flour to 
bakers and commercial or institution- 
al users. Thus a flour jobber’s sales 
to bakers would not be affected by the 
new regulation but remain under the 
GCPR. Only the jobber’s sales to re- 
tail grocers are affected, according to 
the regulation. 

The food wholesaler regulation cov- 
ers different classes of wholesalers, 
one of which is called the institution- 
al wholesaler class and_ includes 
wholesalers who sell to commercial, 
industrial and institutional users. 
Certain products bought by bakers 
from such wholesalers would thus 
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come under this regulation. Among 
products given specific mark-up per- 
centages for figuring ceiling prices 
are most fruits other than fresh, 
lard and vegetable shortening. 


Other Developments 


A general manufacturers’ ceiling 
order was expected shortly, but ap- 
plication of the order to food process- 
ing industries was not immediately 
clear. 


Another change was expected to be 
made in a proposed amendment to 
Section 3 of the GCPR. This proposal 
would permit flour millers and other 
grain processors to use as their base 
period ceiling price either the highest 
price at which they contracted for 
sale in writing or, if no contracts 
were made in the base period, the 
price of their nearest competitor to 
buyers of the same class. Technically, 
flour millers, like other sellers, were 
given the highest delivered price as 
a base period ceiling rather than the 
highest selling price. 

Discussions of new defense mobili- 
zation legislation included mention of 
proposals to include a freeze on the 
level of farm parity as far as price 
ceiling concepts are concerned. This 
would mean that the farm bloc in 
Congress would accept a freeze of 
parity for one year in computing price 
ceilings for farm commodities. 

It was suggested that since the 
price support programs were figured 
on an annual basis of parity, it would 
not be impossible to use the same 
theory of parity for price ceilings. 
Parity as a concept for price sup- 
ports would be permitted to change, 
but parity for price ceiling purposes 
would be frozen. 

Another price development found 
OPS officials watching the rye mar- 
ket after it was learned early this 
month that rye at the Chicago mar- 
ket and the farm level had reached 
94% of parity. However, price spe- 
cialists said it would not be practi- 
cable to put a price ceiling on rye 
flour or rye bread if rye grain had to 
be controlled. They base this opinion 
on the estimate that slightly more 
than 5 million bushels of rye is used 
for food purposes and that the cost 
of policing a rye flour or bread ceil- 
ing would hardly be worth the effort. 
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4 NEW BAKING FIRMS 
JOIN ABA IN MARCH 


CHICAGO — Baking firms from 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Ohio are the new members 
of the American Bakers Assn. The 
four bakeries which joined the asso- 
ciation during March, 1951, bring the 
year’s total of new members to 22. 

The new members are the Taylor 
Food Co., Box 2508, Raleigh, N.C.; 
the Robison Pastry Shop, 420 E. 
Grand Ave., Beloit, Wis.; the Gabriel 
Martin Bakery, 408 E. 18th St., Min- 
neapolis, and the Schwebel Baking 
Co., 1716 Lawrence St., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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STEIN-HALL APPOINTMENT 


NEW YORK—Daniel H. Lipman, 
who has been manager of the New 
York sales office of Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., has been appointed as assistant 
general sales manager of the firm. He 
will be succeeded in New York by 
Edwin A. O’Neill, formerly manager 
of the company’s St. Louis office. 
Until Mr. O’Neill arrives in New 


York, Edwin M. Clevan, who has been 
promoted to associate manager of 
the New York office, 
charge there. 


will be in 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
+) 


Three great baking flours! y 4 


>——- “ ° 
ACME quality baking flours are known by \ 





the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Four Regional 
Meetings Held for 
Minnesota Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of four 

regional meetings for bakers spon- 
sored by the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota during March attracted a 
total registration of 229 bakers and 
104 allied tradesmen. Cooperating in 
the meetings was the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
* The programs were presented 
March 13 at Mankato, March 15 at 
St. Cloud, March 27 at Duluth and 
March 29 at Minneapolis. Co-sponsor 
of the Duluth meeting was the Duluth 
Retail Bakers Assn., while the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis and 
the Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
participated in the presentation of 
the Minneapolis program. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, served 
as chairman of each meeting. Assist- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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PHILADELPHIA-NEW YORK 
Salesman with 20 years’ experience 
covering jobbing and bakery trade 
desires connection with an aggressive 
flour mill for coverage in metro- 
politan New York and Philadelphia. 
Prefer mill that already has some 
established trade in New York and 
wants representative to follow up 
weekly as well as develop new trade 
in New York and Philadelphia. Will 
work on commission basis plus ex- 
pense while in New York. 


Address 2562 
The American Baker 


114 E, 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Remmaremvenrnecnrsmone nner v (nena 
FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL—300-BAG CA- 


pacity, northern Indiana, excellent condi- 
tion, R.R. siding; good labor market. 
$15,000. Address 2608, The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 1315 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 3202, Chicago 6. Ill. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


OLIVER WRAPPING MACHINE, MODEL 
799-J, practically new. Underfold attach- 
ment, cardboard feeder. Hall Brothers, 
Inc., Box 437, Kansas City, Mo., Attn. A. 
F. Morrison. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 
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ing him was A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the Dunwoody Baking School and 
technical editor of The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, who served as mod- 
erator of the production phase of the 
programs. 

Suggestions on the production and 
merchandising of cakes were present- 
ed by two representatives of Procter 
& Gamble, Charles Keeney of Chi- 
cago and Arthur Sidebotham of Cin- 
cinnati. Each appeared at two of the 
meetings. 

Sweet goods products were dis- 
cussed by William A. Richards, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
at the Mankato and St. Cloud meet- 
ings. In addition to production sug- 
gestions Mr. Richards urged the bak- 
ers to pay more attention to the dis- 
play of their merchandise and to make 
certain that the selling end of their 
business runs as efficiently as the 
production phase. A presentation of 
the “Cake Easter Egg” promotion of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. was also 
given at the first two meetings of 
the series, with L. C. Connelly of 
Minneapolis discussing the use of 
the various merchandising aids de- 
signed to promote the specialty item. 

The specialty item discussed at the 
Duluth and Minneapolis meetings was 
General Mills’ “Roses-in-Snow”’ cake, 
designed for Mother’s Day promotion. 
E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, made the presentation 
at Duluth and Ralph Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was fea- 
tured on the Minneapolis program. A 
preview of the merchandising aids 
designed for the 1951 promotion was 
presented and bakers were urged to 
use the materials in increasing sales. 

Joseph Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago, appeared as a speaker 
on the Duluth and Minneapolis meet- 
ings, discussing “The Baking Indus- 
try from a National Viewpoint.” Mr. 
Keegan reviewed the current status 
of baking industry operations in the 
defense economy and urged bakery 
management to be alert to the chang- 
ing opportunities that lie ahead. 

W. E. Lingren, editor of The Amer- 
ican Baker, Minneapolis, appeared at 
all of the meetings, reporting current 
news of the industry of both national 
and state-wide interest. He outlined 
the importance of the nation-wide ob- 
servance of the 10th anniversary of 
the flour and bread enrichment pro- 
gram. 

Also featured at each of the meet- 
ings was a discussion of the price 
control regulations now in effect and 
being planned by the federal govern- 
ment and an analysis of how they 
affect baking industry operations. 
Representatives of both the regional 
and district offices of the Office of 
Price Stabilization participated in the 
discussions. 

A cocktail hour following each 
meeting was presented under the 
sponsorship of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
PLANS APRIL MEETING 


CHICAGO—The 26th annual meet- 
ing of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here April 17-18. The 
meeting will bring together manu- 
facturers and allied representatives 
from all sections of the country to 
discuss the current situation and 
outlook for the dry milk industry. 

According to the announcement of 
the meeting by B. W. Fairbanks, ex- 
ecutive director of the institute, do- 
mestic sales of nonfat dry milk solids 
are at their highest level in history 
and climbing steadily. 

Dr. Preston Richards, director ot 








the Dairy Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will address 
the manufacturers April 17. Repre- 
sentatives of the army and navy will 
also speak to the group during the 
sessions. Other features will include 
discussions on the market situation, 
product quality and its relation to 
sales and usage, and maintenance of 
year-round supply. 

The meetings will conclude with a 
group luncheon April 18, at which 
the entire dairy industry will be rep- 
resented. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Varied Program 
a Feature of 
Third Bakers Forum 


LOS ANGELES—Virtually every 
phase of the baking industry will be 
covered in the third annual Bakers 
Forum, sponsored by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California, April 24-25, at 
the Rodger Young Auditorium. Mem- 
bers of the trade associations of the 
11 western states have been invited. 

Bakers will be welcomed by Robert 
Shipp, Sugar Products Co., president 
of the allied trades. Responses to his 
welcome will be tendered by Herbert 
Schindler, Schindler’s Bakery, Pasa- 
dena, president of the Master Bakers 
Retail Association of Los Angeles 
County, and Emil Selby Orowheat, 
president of the Southern California 
chapter, American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 








Production Ideas 


The first session will be under the 
chairmanship of Ray Ziegler, Westco 
Products. ‘‘New Production Ideas” 
will be discussed by Walter Frey, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co.; 
“Impulse Buying” by Paul Smith, 
J. W. Robinson department stores; 
“Competition in the Retail Bakery 
Field” by Walter E. Elieson, assis- 
tant director of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Los Angeles office; 
“Radio and TV for the Retailer” by 
Robert McAndrews, managing direc- 
tor, Southern California Broadcast- 
ers Assn. 

Robert Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co.., 
will act as chairman of the evening 
session. “Self Service in the Baking 
Industry” will be discussed by Ennis 
Gicker, editor, Western Baker; ‘‘Sur- 
vey of Hiring and Training Practices” 
by Larry Sporer, General Mills, Inc. 
Topics included in a seminar on 
“Your Shop” will include a discussion 
of lighting by R. E. Hixson, General 
Electric Co.; color by Richard Sea- 
man, W. P. Fuller Co., and store 
location by Carl Lucas, Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc. 

Awards in the bakery competiticn 
will be presented at the luncheon 
April 25, with Ted Bryant, Globe 
Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
as chairman. Campbell Stewart, Certi- 
fied Grocers, will be the speaker. 


Advertising Stressed 


The afternoon program will be un- 
der the chairmanship of Albert Ev- 
ans, M. E. Bear Co.; George Lauck, 
Lauck’s Bakery, Fresno, Cal., will 
speak on “Promotional Advertising 
and Public Relations.” ‘The Develop- 
ment of a Formula” will be discussed 
by Frank Monazi, Jr., Standard 
Brands, Inc.; “Direct Advertising” by 
Eric Smith, Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn.; “Advertising in Neighborhood 
Newspapers” by Mort Cresner. 

The last session the evening of April 
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25 will be under the chairmanship of 
Ernest Hoelzle, Standard Brands. 
“Refrigeration Potentials” will be dis- 
cussed by Hugo Ebmeyer, Ebmeyer’s 
Swiss-French Bakery, Montrose, Cal. 

Leaders of the panel sessions on 
production will be Walter Frey, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, and Frank Monazi 
on “Bread and Sweet Goods;” Oran 
Laymon, Bowie Pies, on ‘Pies;” Joe 
Enzman, Joe Lowe Corp., on “Dough- 
nuts;” Hans Schoenberger, Pig ’N’ 
Whistle Corp., on “Icings and Puff 
Pastry;” and R. E. Hale, General 
Mills, on “Cakes and Cookies.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IDEAL BAKING CO. ELECTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.— Mrs. J. 
N. Conover was elected chairman 
of the board of the Ideal Baking Co., 
Jacksonville, bakers of Lucky Boy 
bread, at the annual meeting recently. 
Others named were Robert J. Con- 
over, president; William Townsley, 
vice president; Miss Mary Postel- 
wait, secretary; George W. May, 
director of production and sales. A 
resolution was passed paying tribute 
to James Nelson Conover, who was 
president of the firm at the time of 
his death. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ LABOR CONSULTANT 
PLANS EXPANDED SERVICES 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. has made a labor con- 
sultation service available to all 
members of the association, according 
to an announcement by Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, executive secretary of the 
association. 

Leon R. Mathieu, labor consultant, 
has agreed to serve bakers exclusive- 
ly with advice on labor contracts and 
government regulations affecting 
union contracts and the bakery op- 
erator. 

Mr. Mathieu will continue to main- 
tain his headquarters at the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn. offices, 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee. In addition 
to his services for the Wisconsin 
bakers, Mr. Mathieu’s summaries of 
labor contract information and other 
services will be available to bakers 
outside the association and the state, 
Mr. Laufenburg pointed out. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROBERT GUIGNON RESIGNS 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Robert Guignon, 

who for many years was salesman- 

ager of the bakery body division of 
the Herman Body Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has resigned. 


DEATHS 


Henry J. Hahn, vice president of R. 
C. Widliams & Co., Inc., bakery sup- 
ply house, died recently at the age 
of 79. Mr. Hahn joined Jaburg Bros. 
44 years ago and remained there until 
its merger with the R. C. Williams 
firm. 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Keegan, mother 
of Joseph P. Keegan, Chicago district 
manager for the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., died at 
her home in Cambridge, Mass., March 
1 at the age of 89. She was the widow 
of Thomas F. Keegan. Four other 
children also survive. 


Herbert Thiele, national bulk sales 
representative of the Walter Baker 
chocolate and cocoa division, General 
Foods, Inc., New York, died recently. 
He was a member of the Bakers Club 
of New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


— 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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(Continued from page 52) 


ested in the techniques and psycholo- 
gy of selling ... a fact which should 
always be kept in mind when you 
are developing a training course for 
salesmen. 

Finally, the true salesman has 
more energy than the average. Dr. 
Samuel Stevens, president of Grin- 
nell College, calls this the ‘‘kinetic” 
factor. And in a talk he gave in 
1949 on “The Basic Values in Mak- 
ing a Salesman,” he put it this way: 

“The individual who is hyperkin- 
etic has a high energy level. He may 
express it through a flight of ideas 
and a kind of creative verbalized ex- 
pression, or through artistic expres- 
sion. He may find it through a high 
degree of peripheral motor activity. 
But a good salesman is a man who 
has a high energy level—a restless 
kind of discontent—more power than 
he can use in the normal organic 
processes of living—or in the normal 
social requirements of life. If a man 
has that drive—that hyperkinetic en- 
ergy—you have the quality needed 
for a good salesman.” 

Now I agree that those are pretty 
high-flown words to describe what I 
would call a “damn good yeast ped- 
dier!” But I think they do get over 
a true picture of the born salesman— 
the man who may not be as smart, 
or as likeable or as persuasive as a 
dozen other fellows who are selling 
your products—but who always man- 
ages to beat them badly on the quo- 
tas. 

In this case the problem is not one 
of generating energy but of directing 
it into the proper channels . . . see- 
ing to it that he gets all the oppor- 
tunities he needs to make more sales 
and more money .. . seeing to it that 
he is not stifled by too many rules, reg- 
ulations or paper work, but at the 
same time is kept in line through a 
sense of loyalty to his company and 
his selling teammates. 


When we come to the difficult and 
delicate job of building up, in the av- 
erage salesman, the same type of en- 
ergy, self-confidence and zeal that 
is found in the “born” salesman the 
problem becomes more difficult. 
Thinking in terms of groups of sales- 
men, it has been found that the par- 
ticipation type of sales meeting is 
one of the most effective methods of 
generating the selling power needed. 
This type of meeting is correctly 
called a sales conference since it 
recognizes the right of every person 
present to help solve a common prob- 
lem. 

According to the “Handbook of 
Sales Training” the chief character- 
istics of this type conference method 
are as follows: : 

1. The salesmen making up the 
group have mutual problems to solve. 


2. The group agrees to exchange 
and pool its experiences. 


mphis, Tenrieasee & 
‘for all your flour needs 
CRACKERS * CAKE 
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3. Each member of the group has 
had some practical experience. 

4. The subject is within the expe- 
rience of the group. 

5. The group meets to learn to- 
gether—not to be instructed. 

6. The best results are obtained 
by groups of from 12 to 25 persons. 

The advantages of this type of 
conference (still according to the 
“Handbook of Sales Training’) are 
summed up like this: 

1. Appeals to the practical indi- 
vidual. 

2. Creates a high degree of inter- 
est. 

3. Offers full and equal participa- 
tion for everyone. 

4. Provides satisfaction 
mutual achievement. 

5. Useful when little or no infor- 
mation about a new subject has been 
organized. 

6. Develops group morale. 

7. Stimulates habits of analytical 
thinking. 

I do not mean to imply from this 
emphasis on the participation or con- 
ference type meeting that it is the 
only type that should be used. In its 
chapter on training methods the 
handbook lists the panel meeting, the 
forum meeting, the lecture meeting 
and several others. All have their 
special advantages and disadvantages. 
But since we are primarily concerned 
in this article with generating or 
motivating manpower—rather than 
with the overall details of actual 
training—I have emphasized the type 
of meeting that does the most to 
build up the individual’s ego and 
selling morale. 


Acute Problems for Industry 


I realize that the type of organi- 
zation I represent is not exactly 
comparable to a wholesale bakery 
operation. But the problems are ba- 
sically the same, and—if anything— 
they are more acute in the baking 
industry than in any other food in- 
dustry. 

For example, the U.S. Census of 
Manufactures shows that in 1947 
the baking industry devoted approxi- 
mately 26% of its income to wages 
and salaries, whereas the meat pack- 
ing industry devoted only approxi- 
mately 9%. 

Of course, the raw material cost 
for the meat packer is considerably 
higher than for the baker. But this 
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America’s largest hard winter wheat 
mill producing bakers’ flours exclusively. 





Performance Tested Flours by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS, 
are control-milled to the highest standards of uniform 
baking quality required for America’s Leading Loaves. 


When you use KFM Performance Flours for uniform 





canineiiiiiiiailitiiaicieiiiaia = quality production the year ‘round your customers 


confirm your good judgment. 
Let KANSAS FLOUR MILLS dependable, friendly serv- 
ice help you maintain that kind of quality leadership. 
Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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only serves to emphasize that the 
generation of increasingly efficient 
manpower — in production, distribu- 
tion and selling—is one of the bak- 
ing industry’s biggest problems. 
Today we are faced with a high 
cost, shrinking labor supply which 
must be developed to the peak of its 
potential power as a matter of practi- 


cal business necessity. The unions 
can’t do this job—the government 
can’t do it—and off-the-job benefit 


plans can’t do it. The generation of 
modern manpower must be done on 
the job by the line supervisors who 
have themselves been trained and 
inspired by enlightened top manage- 
ment. 


Top Management’s Problem 


And so, at last, we come to the 
place and to the people where the 
generation of modern manpower gets 
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its starts—to the owners, operators 
and managers. 

Yes, there is no longer any doubt 
but that manpower development is a 
number one responsibility of man- 
agement—top management. It is a 
new problem, but it is a dominant 
one. And it must matter supremely 
if it is to matter at all. 

The main point to keep in mind 
is that your training and develop- 
ment program can and should be 
tailor-made to your specific require- 
ments and type of selling. For exam- 
ple, my trusty handbook of sales 
training gives training program out- 
lines for selling to the industrial 
buyer—for selling to wholesalers— 
for selling to retailers—for selling 
in the retail store—and for selling 
door-to-door. And while all of these 
programs stress the same basic mo- 
tivating forces, each is decidedly dif- 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Daisy 


DONUT MIX 


Finest Quality Ingredients, Properly Propor- 
tioned, Perfectly Blended. Available for 
Cake or Yeast Fype Donuts—for Machine or 
Open Kettle Frying. Four Quality Formulas. 





F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


ferent in its approach and methods. 

Most bakers would probably be pri- 
marily interested in training pro- 
grams for selling to retailers or for 
selling house-to-house. But the point 
I am trying to make is that it’s nec- 
essary to give a great deal of ad- 
vance thought to the type of program 
that best fits your particular opera- 
tion. This is where the outside spe- 
cialist can be most helpful. For his 
experience with many comparable 
businesses enables him to see the 
forest as well as the trees. 

He can give you the overall blue- 
print you need to get started. 

When it comes to the actual ad- 
ministration of a training and de- 
velopment program there is no good 
reason why some qualified person or 
persons on your management staff 
cannot take over. And there are 
many good reasons why he should. 


The Training Program 


In the first place, a personal di- 
rector who has come up through 
the ranks of your business has an 
invaluable asset that no outside spe- 
cialist can possibly have. He knows 
first hand, the special and practical 
problems of the supervisors and fore- 
men with whom he must work. And 
they know he knows. 

This is extremely important since 
the enlistment of supervisory or 
“line” cooperation is the first step 
in enlisting the cooperation of the 
worker. The personnel “staff’’ cannot 
do this job, although it is often in- 
correctly assumed that this is what 
a personnel department is for. The 
function of the personnel department 
is to guide and to assist the “trainer” 
—to give him the tools he needs—to 
back him when he needs encourage- 
ment. And the function of manage- 
ment—top management—is to back 
up the personnel department and give 
them the encouragement and author- 
ity they need. 

So you see, we are back up on top 
again—with you owners and opera- 
tors who must initiate the man- 
power program and who must con- 
stantly follow-up to see that it is ac- 
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FOOD EDITOR VISITS 
AIB LABORATORY 


CHICAGO—That the laboratories of 
the American Institute of Baking 
hold special interest for experts in 
the field of food writing, was indica- 
ted in the recent visit to the institute 
by Miss Mary Presper, food editor 
of Today’s Woman magazine, pub- 
lished in New York. During her visit 
to Chicago Miss Presper spent the 
major part of an afternoon at the 
Institute working with consumer 
service and publicity staff on projects 
under way for use in her food pages, 
Particular attention also was directed 
by the New York food editor, to the 
laboratories and the research and 
service projects being carried out by 
AIB chemists. 


tually working. Because the genera- 
tion of modern manpower is not some- 
thing we can switch on and off—like 
electric power. It is a full time man- 
agement responsibility. In fact, in 
the broadest sense, it is manage- 
ment’s only responsibility. For man- 
agement does not do... it gets 
others to do. And that is simply and 
solely a question of personnel admin- 
istration. 

Thus the manager who says that if 
he wants to get something done right 
he has to do it himself is a poor man- 
ager. If his statement (or confession) 
is true, then there is a serious short 
circuit somewhere in his manpower 
lines. And he had better get the ad- 
vice of a personnel trouble shooter 
quickly. 

Actually, of course, such com- 
plaints are usually exaggerated. But 
as I have said before, they reflect an 
attitude that is as outdated as the 
one-horse shay . . . an attitude that 
assumes that when management con- 
tracts and pay for its manpower it 
should automatically receive a cer- 
tain amount and quality of work en- 
ergy—exactly as when it purchases 
electric power from the local utility. 

In other words, it assumes that 
manpower is still a commodity—even 
though unions and labor laws have 
made it an expensive and protected 
commodity that cannot possibly be 
exploited. 

Developing Manpower 

Fortunately for all of us, that at- 
titude is rapidly being replaced by 
widespread recognition of the fact 
that what management gets for its 
wages is “raw’’ manpower. And that 
if management wants to get its 
money’s worth it has to take on the 
responsibility of developing that man- 
power to a point where its increased 
productivity pays off. 

And, of course, manpower devel- 
opment does pay off . . . in increased 
productivity and efficiency, in de- 
creased turnover and _ inefficiency. 
Any one of these dividends is well 
worth management’s best efforts. For 
example, decreased turnover can add 
up to a very real monetary saving in 
any business. 

A survey by the Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers Assn. in Los Angeles in 
1949 showed an average cost of 
$191.65 for the procurement and sep- 
aration of a single employee. 

I know that this costly turnover 
can be cut down because I have 
seen it done, in our own organiza- 
tion. For example, during the past 
three years—since our manpower de- 
velopment program was first put into 
operation—the turnover has been re- 
duced by over 50%. That in itself has 
been enough to make our cost ac 
countants both happy and conscious 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 





WHen you buy I-H flours you'll have peace 
of mind . . . the kind of contentment that comes 
from a well-founded sense of security. It results 
from knowing that 1-H flours always insure the 
baking performance. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


1570 W. 29th Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 LD. 97 
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of the human element as a cost fac- 
tor. But the actual dollars and cents 
saving it represents is far outweighed 
by the proof it gives of sounder and 
better management-worker relations. 

So far I have attempted to keep 
the job of generating modern man- 
power on a hard-boiled business basis. 
I have tried to show that it is not a 
question of being either a pickle-puss 
or a pollyanna; that it is a manda- 
tory responsibilty that must be as- 
sumed whether management likes it 
or not. 

But now in conclusion, I should 
like to suggest that there is no real 
reason why we should not enjoy the 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


concept that management’s main 
function is to get other people to do 
what it wants them to do. I person- 
ally feel that it is a.rather exhiliar- 
ating responsibility — comparable to 
the function of a maestro who con- 
ducts a great symhonic orchestra. 
His baton does not contribute a sin- 
gle note to the composition being 
played. And yet, by training and 
leadership, he develops the manpow- 
er of that orchestra to the point 
where they can bring forth great 
music in cooperative unison. 

Or, if you happen to be tone deaf 
and prefer a more rugged compari- 
son, there is the football coach who 


sits on the sidelines while the team 
he has coached and inspired to co- 
operative team play marches down 
the field to victory. 

What I am trying to say is that 
in the great new field of human 
relations, there can be an extra divi- 
dend that transcends even the prac- 
tical dividends I have just mentioned. 
For there is a personal satisfaction 
in understanding and improving our 
relations with our fellow men—and 
in helping them to grow and develop 
—that is one of life’s finest rewards. 

I should also like to point out that 
by developing the manpower poten- 
tial in your own business you are 
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contributing to the growth and prog- 
ress of your industry, your commu- 
nity and your country. 

Better human relations in the bak- 
ery means better public relations in 
the community you serve. And when 
this is multiplied by bakeries all over 
the land, it means more widespread 
public acceptance of the baking in- 
dustry as a worthy purveyor of man’s 
most basic food. 

Better relations and full develop- 
ment of every ounce of your poten- 
tial manpower can also contribute 
much towards the success of your 
country’s defense effort. Because, as 
we have seen, the nation’s shortage 
of manpower is one of its gravest 
and most crucial weaknesses. 

Finally, and far in the future, there 
is the hope that a deeper understand- 
ing of human relations—a greater 
appreciation of the potential power 
than can be found in our fellow men 
—will lead to better international 
relations ... to a point where modern 
20th Century manpower can become 
the master—rather than the fright- 
ened slave—of atomic power—for the 
preservation of our way of life and 
for the greater benefit of all man- 
kind. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Not Making 
Extensive Use of 
Egg Substitutes 


KANSAS CITY—tThe baking indus- 
try is not yet using any egg substi- 
tutes as replacement materials to 
any significant extent, Ralph B. Mor- 
ris of Standard Brands, Inc., reported 
during a talk at the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries’ Fact 
Finding Conference here. 

“Egg products can compete, and 
are competing, with substitutes,” he 
said, while warning that the threat 
of egg substitutes cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. 

Soy protein derivatives tested a 
year or so ago were found to go into 
solution readily but in many cases 
formed a precipitate which settled 
out on standing. Out of seven prod- 
ucts tested, only two showed less 
leakage, after 24 hours, than the egg 
white control. Five showed greater 
leakage. Their foaming properties 
were excellent—but taste and color 
ranged from slightly objectionable to 
too objectionable. As such they aren't 
likely to be used by the baking in- 
dustry—but all it takes to make them 
a better product than dried egg white 
is the refinement of the color and 
elimination of the objectionable taste, 
Mr. Morris declared. 


Soya Extract 


The Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry laboratory at 
Peoria, Ill., has found the water ex- 
tract of alcohol extracted soya could 
be whipped into a product similar to 
that obtained by whipping egg whites. 
The current rising price of egg 
white may stimulate further work 
on it. 

Certain emulsifying agents added 
to shortenings enhance the quality 
of baked products, provided the 
amount of eggs or shortening is not 
reduced. But when emulsifying agents 
are added to cake mixes for the ex- 
press purpose of permitting a reduc- 
tion in the egg and shortening con- 
tent, the expected nutritive property 
of the food, as well as the quality of 
the food, is not present. Such a prac- 
tice is not in the interest of the con- 
sumer and in the end proves detri- 
mental to the interest of the baker 
or food manufacturer, as well as the 
egg industry, Mr. Morris said. 
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Adherence to principles 
Since 1/76 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword ... 
symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles. 
The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living 
symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of 
flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, 
a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 

the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. 


Since 1776 ? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD? 


__ QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A. the fire alarm system is always on duty for your 
protection, so, too, is the N-A Flour Service Division always at 
ail your call to help with flour processing problems. In emergency and 
day-to-day standby service alike, progressive mills everywhere have 
found through experience that N-A Service means prompt, 
courteous and practical attention to all the details of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative — they're located 

in principal cities throughout the country — for details on Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color, N-Richment-A for uniform 
enriching, and N-A Service for relief from treatment worries. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 
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DYOX 


for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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ANOTHER SALES-PACKED PROMOTION BY General Mills 


7. 


Ringing up Roses-in-Snow Cake sales has been mighty 
sweet music to thousands of bakers for the past 13 years. 
This year General Mills’ big Mother’s Day promotion 
promises an even livelier tune. There’s a bigger and better 


coenpunlegeriegnces: Merchandising Kit, plus Betty Crocker backing over 


you want. All-plastic 


rose lapel pin, or 
the plastic-dipped 
paper rose. 


more radio stations than ever before! 
Loaded with high powered selling aids, the ’51 Roses- 
in-Snow Kit offers you a choice of two roses—the all- 


plastic rose lapel pin, or the plastic-dipped paper rose. 
Just ask a baker who has tied in with a past promotion, 
and you'll know that you can’t afford to miss a “sure thing”’ 
like Roses-in-Snow Cake. Tune up your cash register and 
see your General Mills salesman or mail coupon now. 
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STUNNING setting 
for your Roses-in- 
Snow Cake is this 
full-color Mother- 
locket display piece. 








